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Commodity Level 
Encouraging, Says 
Secretary Chapin 
Upward Movement in Prices 
Here and Abroad Shows 


Distinct Change Since 
May, He Declares 





Finds Improvement 


In Building Awards 


Increased Public Confidence 
Is Reflected in Expanded 
Purchases, He Asserts in| 
Analyzing Business Trend 


While declaring that some signs are not 





sufficiently tangible to permit of definite 
analysis, the Secretary of Commerce, Roy 
D. Chapin, stated orally Sept. 14 that 
commodity price trends both at home and 
abroad give much encouragement and 
that “when you put your finger on the 
pulse of business you find increased con- 


fidence.” 

Mr. Chapin explained that recent fig- 
ures on price quotations from abroad seem 
to indicate a turn for the better in for- 
eign markets, and called attention to up- 
ward range of commodity prices in oe 
country which now aggregate in excess | 
of nine per cent from the May low levels 
on commodities on which the Department 
of Commerce obtains data. 

Price Levels Abroad 

“It is very generally agreed,” the 
Secretary added, “that an increase in 
commodity prices is a healthful thing. We 
have accurate figures on the quotations in 
this country, and those for July from 
abroad give the information of a distinct 
change. Whether it constitutes a trend, 
is not yet ascertainable. 

“Prices in foreign countries have been 
tending steadily downward for the last 
three years. In June, of the 24 countries 
on which we have data, only two reported 
prices higher than the preceding month. 
But for July, for the 18 countries from 
which we have accurate statistics, eight 
show increases, two show no change and 
only five report decreases in excess of 0.5 
per cent.” 

; Construction Awards 

The Secretary called attention also to 
figures on construction contract awards, 
saying that he could not say on the basis 
of the records that it was proof of an 
increase in construction of a permanent 


character, but he added that “at least is p 


a change.” y 

The figures made public by the Secre- 
tary showed awards of $332,000,000 in 
June, $285,000,000 in July, and $233,000,- 
000 in August, of last year, whereas the 
records for the corresponding months this 
year were $113,000,000 in June, $128,000,- 
000 in July and $134,000,000 in August. 

Public Confidence 

“Of course, as compared with last year,” | 
Mr. Chapin added, “the totals are low, 
but the thing that interested me was 
the month-to-month growth shown by 
them. Whether it is a trend or not, I 
cannot tell, but it is at least a change, 
a different course.” 

Concerning the effect of the returning 
confidence and the effect of the com- 
modity, price increase on the general situ- | 
ation, Mr. Chapin declared that “people 
don’t buy unless they have confidence.” 

The Secretary sald in response to in- 
quiries that he looked upon the improve-| 
ment thus far accomplished as more than 
a hopeful beginning. 

“While I can not and will not predict) 
as to the future,” he said, “I do think} 





/ address at the 25th annual conference 


|to tax a given subject 





Rail Employment Home Loan Board Land Cost Exempt |New Construction 


Declines for Month 


July Total Falls 25,000 Below 
That of June, I. C. C. Tabu- 
lation Shows 


FRAeeoaD empioyment in July was 
more than 25,000 below the June total 


and represented a decline of 21.98 per cent | 


| Receiving Initial 


_ Offers for Stock 
|More Subscriptions Indi- 
cated From Institutions 


compared with July last year, according | 


to a tabulation made public by the Inter- | 


state Commerce Commission Sept. 14. 
With the exception of an increase of 
slightly more than 3,000 employes in 
March from the February total, the em- 
ployment on the railroads has shown a 
constant decline for the last 12 months. 
The largest drop in July compared with 


that month last year was in maintenance | 


of way and structures, and amounted to 
26.28 per cent. 


The Commission’s tabulation of the 


number of employes on Class I steam rail-| 


ways at the middle of July, 1932 (A), and 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


Taxation by States 
Of Capital Employed 


Interstate Is Urged 


Present Condition Unfair 
To Corporations Opera- 
ting Intrastate, Tax Con- 
ference Is Told 


Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 14.—In view of 
the great spread of corporation enterprise 


through holding companies and consol-| obtained by various members of the Board, | 


idations, it is unfair to the States for in- 
terstate corporations to be relieved of the 
Same measure of tax that their competing 
corporations engaged in intrastate com- 
merce are compelled to pay, it was de- 
clared here today by C. W. King, attorney 
for the Oklahoma Tax Commission, in an 
on 
taxation under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Tax Association. 
Taxing of Interstate Capital 


Mr. King addressed the conference on 
the subject of taxation of capital em- 
ployed in interstate commerce, and urged 
concerted action by the representatives of 
the several States in support of measures 
now pending in Congress to permit the 
States to levy taxes upon interstate cor- 


porations to the same extent as they are} 


imposed upon intrastate business. 
dress follows in full text: 


His ac- 


When the Supreme Court of the United | 
“the | 
ower to tax involves the power to de-| 


States in the bank t&x case said 
stroy,” it meant an unlimited power of 
an original and _ unrestricted 
State. When the power to tax is exercised 
by a State of the American Union under 
restrictions requiring equality of treat- 
ment, guaranteeing due process of law and 
prohibiting the impairment of contract, the 
presumption of the exercise of that power 
to the point of destruction must fall. 
Destructive Tax Called Unlikely 

The simple reason is that if the power 
is limited to the 
Same rate and form of taxation applied 
to that subject within the sole jurisdic- 
tion of the State, no presumption of law 
obtains that such States would tax its 


|}Own institutions to the point of destruc- 


tion. In other words, there is no legal 


presumption that a State will commit gov- , 
|ernmental suicide by taxing its own insti-| 


tutions or subjects to the point of destruc- 
tion or serious impairment. 


That slogan—‘“the power to tax is the| 


power to destroy”—is the basic, and often 
repeated, reason for holding that the sub- 


ject matter of interstate commerce can | 


| not be taxed by the States, along with Fed- | 


sovereign | 


that we are going into this Winter with| era) instrumentalities, agencies and other 
a changed psychology and much greater | subjects, not within the taxing power of 
the States. 

At the time of its adoption and appli- 
cation, in the case of McCulloch v. Mary- 
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| Than Earlier Expected 
| Says Chairman Fort 


Banks Will Open 


|. Operations Oct. 15 


'Excellent Cooperation Obtain- 
ed in Handling Emergency 
Cases Where Foreclosures 
Are Threatened, He States 


| 
| Passing the final stage of organization 
| procedure in advance of formal opening 
|of the regional Home Loan Banks, the 
|Federal Home Loan Bank Board began 
receiving subscriptions for stock in the new 
|institutions, Sept. 14, and announcement 
| was made orally by Franklin W. Fort, 


|Chairman, that the banks “positively” 
will start operation on Oct. 15. 

While the Board was without formal ad- 
| vices as to the subscriptions received on 
the first day, Mr. Fort said private in- 
formation indicated that the opportunity 
| thus given lending institutions to acquire 
| stock and qualify for membership in 
|the new financial relief agencies would 


| bring in possibly more subscriptions than 


had been anticipated earlier. His state- 
|}ment, he explained, was based on facts 


| including himself, who have just returned 

| from visits to several section of the coun- 
try. 

| Opened in 69 Cities 


| The subscription books are being opened 

in 69 cities. Necessary records were rushed 
to them by air mail, the Chairman stated, 
and they reached some of the West Coast 
points late in the day fixed for the re- 
ceipt of subscriptions, but Mr. Fort ob- 
served that by this method compliance 
| with the law had been accomplished, so 
that 30 days can elapse before the banks 
open on Oct. 15. 

“We are moving forward with our 
plans,” he said, “and we have no doubt 
|now that we can have each of the 12 
|banks organized and fully staffed so 
}that they can take over the business on 
| the morning of Oct. 15.” 


Directorates Not Approved 


Directorates of the banks have not been 
|finally approved, according to Mr. Fort, 
who added that there would be no an- 
nouncement of this personnel of the sys- 
tems until the selections are final and the 
machinery set up ready to go. 

Mr. Fort declared he was enthusiastic 
| about the cooperation the Board is receiv- 
ing in handling emergency cases where 
foreclosures have been threatened as a re- 
sult of inability of home owners to obtain 
}renewals. He announced the receipt of 
advices from building and loan or other 
‘lending agency organizations in Iowa, 
Kansas, Waco, Tex., Massachusetts and 
New Jersey, that “clearing houses” to find 
funds for emergency cases were being set 
up. The Virginia Building and Loan 
League previously had invited the Board 
to forward to it all of the applications for 
direct loans to enable its membership to 
make arrangements locally for financial 
relief. 

Capital Now Released 

In this connection, the Chairman added 
that his information disclosed to him 
the important release of capital in many 
centers where lending institutions are now 
making loans or renewals which they were 
afraid to make heretofore because of the 
dangers of having all of their assets frozen. 
They now have assurance, he explained, 
that in another 30 days they can take 
mortgages to the Home Loan banks and 
obtain new funds, so that the danger of 
frozen assets has been almost entirely 
eliminated from their calculations. 

“I believe the effect of this credit avail- 


Gain in Cotton Exports land, 4 Wheaton 316, 4 L. Ed. 579, there 


Is Recorded in Month 


Marked Rise in Shipments to) 


was no consent of Congress, coupled with ability,” Mr. Fort continued, “will be 
a limitation of the power, to the effect| greater than any of us now conceive. 
that such institutions as the Federal banks | It is certain that it is going to be more 
should not be taxed at a greater rate or|far-reaching than just the direct relief 
in a greater amount than like institu-/provided, for there is not the slightest 
tions organized under the laws of the|doubt in mind that lending agencies will 


* month, the total exports for August were | 


Continental Europe Noted | ‘#*n¢ State. 


- 


Although cotton exports to Great Britain [Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 


and the Far East declined during the | 


Nearly Hi 


3,000 bales over the outbound shipments | 


for July, the Department of Commerce 
announced Sept. 14. 

While the total for the month showed | 
only a small gain over the preceding | 
month, the Department said that exports | 
to continental Europe increased 79.000, NORE than 14,000,000 of the 29,904,- 


bales over wey h — a <| ~~ 000 families in the United States | 
The total for the month was given 8S! owned their own homes when the last 
452,000 bales, of which 278,000 bales were| census was taken, according to a final 
shipped to Europe. The announcement} compilation made public Sept. 14 by 
follows in full text: | the Bureau of the Census. This was 
August cotton exports to continental | stated. 
Europe amounted to 278,000 bales, against | Of tie Deen Scenen, thee pekeentnns 
205,000 bales for July, a gain of 173,000) F “exgel ae 
bales, while exports to Great Britain| oe _—— ———- 
amounted to 67,000 bales, compared with a sinaieee eas at 525, per 
~r a td bales, @ loss of 17,000 bales, and | cent of the total of 6,668,000 farm homes. 
shipments to the Far East 101,000 bales, Mumericaliv. therefore, 3408688 farm 
against 148,000 bales in July, a decline of] }ome. were owned and 2968268 were 


47,000 bales. . 
The larger figures for continental Eu- | — 3 call ga was not shown in 


rope reflect heavier takings by France and | : 
The tabulation showed that 89.3, or 


Germany, which were 60,000 and 31,000 or Q 

bales, respectively, greafer than in July,| 26,705,294 families of the listed 29,904,- 

as well as larger shipments to Italy, Bel- | 900 were white, 2,803,756, or 9.4 per cent 
| were Negro, and 395,613 families, or 1.3 


gium and Portugal. 
On the other hand, the smaller takings} Per cent of the total, were of other 
races. The announcement follows in 


by the Far East represent a decline of 

29,000 bales in the exports to Japan, and| full text: 

a decline of 21,000 bales in the figures for The Director of the Census announced 
China, offset slightly by larger shipments| today (Sept. 15) the number of families 
to India and Indo-China. Smaller tak-| in the United States by color and nativ- 
ings were also recorded for Spain, Canada, ity of the head of the family and the 
Poland, The Netherlands, Denmark and| tenure of the home, as shown by the 
Fifteenth Census. 


Sweden. 

Total exports for August, aggregating | The term “family,” as it is used in the 
452,000 bales, show a gain of about 3,000} tabulations of the census of 1930, is lim- 
ited in the main to what might be called 


bales over the exports for July, aggregat- 
private families, excluding the insti- 


tutions, hotels, boarding houses, etc., 
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lf of Fami 


Shown by Census to Own Homes 


The Congress of the United | take a much more liberal view in dealing| trades must help prevent the escape of 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


lies in Nation 


which have been counted as families in 
prior censuses. 

Institutions and other quasi-family 
groups were also included in the pre- 
liminary count of families which formed 
the basis of the series of mimeographed 
press statements giving the number of 
families and the number having radio 
sets, by State and counties. These quasi- 
family groups, if included, would increase 
the total number of families by less 
than three-tenths of 1 per cent. 

The family in census usage may there- 
fore be defined as a group of persons, re- 
lated either by blood or by marriage or 
adoption, who live together as one house- 
hold, usually sharing the same table. 
Single persons living alone in separate 
homes are, however, counted as 1-per- 
son families, and a few small groups of 
unrelated persons sharing the same liv- 
ing accommodations on a partnership 
basis have been counted as families. 

The classification of families by color 
and nativity is determined by the color 
and nativity of the head. A foreign-born 
white family, for example, is a family 
whose head is a foreign-born white per- 
son. The wife may be either native or 
foreign born, but the children, since 
most of them have been born in this 
country, are practically all native white. 
Hence the percentage of the popula- 
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From Economy Act 


Basis of Cut Fixed Where Site 
For Federal Building Was 
Acquired Before Passage 


re applying the 16 per cent cut under 

the Economy Act to public buildings, 
for which sites were purchased before the 
passage of the Act, the Treasury Depart- 
ment may base the reduction on the funds 
remaining after the sites were purchased, 
J. R. McCarl, Comptroller General, ruled 
Sept. 14. 

When asking for the ruling the Treasury | 
Department declared that if the 10 per 
cent must be figured on the total limit of 
cost in the case of those buildings for 
which sites were already purchased, the 
|remaining funds would be insufficient for 
construction. 

The ruling applies only to those build- | 
ings for which sites were bought before 
| the Economy Act was passed, it was ex- | 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1] 


Income Tax Receipts 
Now Due Expected to | 
Cut Treasury Deficit 





| 


First Quarterly Payments 
In Current Fiscal Year| 
Are Estimated to Reduce 

| Figure to 300 Millions 


| With the first quarterly income tax pay-| 
ments in the new fiscal year coming due 
Sept. 15, the Federal Government's deficit 
may be cut to less than $300,000,000 within | 
the next few days, according to oral and| 
statistical information made available) 
| Sept. 14 at the Treasury Department. | 
| If the deficit is cut to $300,000,000, it 
will be gnore than $175,000,000 under its| 
level for the same date a year ago, accord- 
ing to the statistical information. Addi-| 
tional information made available follows: 

The deficit probably will not remain at 
its low level for long because the Govern- 
ment has to meet interest charges of $50,- | 


| 


which was approximately $475,000,000. 


Advance Payments Made 

Income tax collections of $150,000,000 on 
Sept. 15 would bring the deficit down to 
$300,000,000 or less for the fiscal year thus 
far. The quarterly payments in June 
brought approximately that amount into 
the Treasury. The September payments 
are the third to be made on 1931 incomes 
and the first to be made on 1931-32 in- 
comes by corporations or individuals oper- 
ating on a fiscal year which ends June 30. 

Advance payments of income tax in- 
stallments due Sept. 15 increased the in- 
come tax collections on Sept. 12, the last 





000,000 on the public debt shortly after| 
| Sept. 15, but the deficit, even with this} 
charge added, will be below its 1931 mark, | 





date for which reports are available, to 
$3,399,502. Daily collections at times when 
quarterly payments are not due seldom 
exceed $1,500,000. 
New Rates Applicable 

The higher income tax rates which 
Congress voted at the last session will 
be assessed for the first time in the Sep- 
tember collections. Corporations and in- 
dividuals operating on a fiscal year basis 
and making their first returns in Sep- 
tember must use the new rates in com- 
puting the tax they are to pay on that 
portion of their income which was earned 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 


Model Narcotics Law 
Proposed for States 


Draft to Be Considered at Meet- 
ing of Government Officers 


Drafting of a model uniform State nar- 
cotic law will be undertaken Sept. 15 by 
representatives of the trades affected, 
States commissioners and officials of the 
Federal Government at a meeting in 
Washington, Harry J. Anslinger, Com- 
missioner of Narcotics, stated orally 
Sept. 14. 

State cooperation is vital if the illicit 
drug traffic is to be controlled, and the 





drugs into illgal channels, the Commis- 
sioner declared orally, in explaining the} 
reasons for the meeting 

One of the features which may be in- 
cluded in the model draft for the States | 
is provision forcing State medical boards 
to revoke the licenses of doctors, drug- 
gists and other tradesmen who are dis- 
covered to be addicts, according to the 
Commissioner. Another section may re- 
quire physicians to keep accurate records 
of the drugs they are using. 
The model draft which the meeting will 
|} draw up will be presented to State Leg- 
jislatures through the mechnaism of the| 
American Bar Association's commission | 
}on uniform State laws, according to Com- 
missioner Anslinger, who pointed out that | 
the meting was being called by Judge J 
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Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


. . . of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ Sum - 
mary’ is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 
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Treasury Allots 


Two New Issues| 


In Public Building ee | 


Offerings Totaling More Than 
Billion Oversubscribed 


Several Times 


Program Is Listed 


Total of 142 Projects in 35 
States, Aggregating More | 
Than $20,00,000  An- 


nounced by Treasury 


Most of Relief Fund 
Is Now Allocated 


$1,285,848,500 of the 
| which it received on its $1,150,000,000 off- 


jury, announced Sept. 14. 

The Treasury accepted $834,401,500 on 
its $750,000,000 offering of 3%, per cent 
five-year notes and $451,447,000 on 
$400,000,000 offering of 1% per cent one- 
year certificates, according to the Secre- 
tary, and allotted the larbest proportion 
|}of each to subscribers in the New 





New York Receives Largest | {Continued on Page 7, 
Number of Structures With i 


California Ranking Second Veterans Are Asked 
Under Federal Allot k 3 . . 
~ i | To Consider Merits 


Column 2.) 


Allocating almost three-quarters of the 
new building programs which it will un- 
dertake with the $100,000,000 granted by 
the Emergency Relief and Construction 


| HE Treasury Department has accepted | 
subscriptions | 


ering of notes and certificates dated Sept. | 
| 15, Odgen L. Mills Secretary of the Treas- | 


its | 


Of Additional Claims: 


President Warns 
Cash Bonus May 
Retard Recovery 


Payment to Veterans at a 
Two-billion-dollar Cost 
Would Be a ‘Calamity’ to 
Other Families, He Says 


Terms It Contrary 
To Public Interest 


In Restating His Position He 
Asserts Hope of Improve- 
ment in Business Would Be 
Set Back Indefinitely 


Declaring that he had consistently op- 
posed the payment to world war veterans 
| of the face value of their adjusted com- 





Act, the Treasury Department Sept. 14 
announced the list of 142 projects in 35 
States which will be built. 

The list of 142 projects, calling for $20,- 
810,000, is the second to be announced 
under the Emergency Relief and Con- 
struction Act by the Postmaster General 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
it covers only the building costing be- 
tween $300,000 and $100,000. 

Total Allocations 

The first list empraced 41 projects, each 
costing more than $300,000 and aggregat- 
ing $53,690,600, and a third list of projects 
costing less than $100,000 will be forth- 
coming soon, according to the second an- | 
ae ae eases ee ee General ‘Frank T. Hines, Administrator of 
yet to be allocated. | Veterans Affairs, told delegates in an 

In the second list, made public Sept. | Address here today at the fifteenth an- 
14, New York State receives the largest | Mual convention of the American Legion. 
number of projects, 24; California is sec- | et ee Rage Rie og Bn bv 
oom aa TE OF the 20, States pecelVing | World War veterans and pointed out, that 
$300,000 only 12 receive but one structure, | Federal ee coe a baa > ge 
The announcement follows in full text: | 9027,849,000 on t0ee This Cams, ex 2 
oe ee i Treasury and the represents one dollar per acre for each 
Posumasver General announce the Selec | sare of farm land in the United States. 
tion of the following additional public E . 
building projects to be carried out under Adequacy of Legislation 
the appropriation contained in the relief! “Our country’s program for relief of 
legislation which became a law July 21,| the disabled and the dependent, already 
1932. in operation, may show imperfections 
and inconsistencies from time to time and 
}may need improvement,” 


Must Be ‘Just? and Within 
Country’s Ability to Pay, 
Gen. Hines Tells Ameri- 
can Legion Convention 


Portland, Oreg., Sept. 14.—World War 
veterans, in any legislative requirements 
and plans for the future calling for fur- 
ther Federal expenditures in their behalf 
must be certain that they are “just” and 
are made with due consideration of the 
“ability of the country to pay,” Brigadier 





Limitations on Cost 

This list includes projects with limits ef 
cost of from $100,000 to $300,000. A list of 
projects with limits of cost under $100,000 
will be announced in the near future. 

The total limit of cost for the projects 
listed below is $20,810,000. 

Alabama.—Anniston, Huntsville. 


in increased! expenditures.” 





observed with interest and was sure the 
veterans had noted with deep concern 

Arizona.—Nogales I. S., Bisbee. the feeling on the part of some citizens 

California—Santa Cruz, Alhambra, An- | that ex-service organizations are asking 
aheim, Hayward, Inglewood, Lodi, North |from the country more than can be ap- 
proved. 

He asked: “Shall we, as legionnaires, 
let such requests destroy our high stand- 
ing with the citizenship of the country? 
Is request for more than is reasonable to 
adequately provide care for the disabled 
and dependents or deceased or disabled 
veterans warranted at this time.” 
Inquiry Suggested 
Hines recommended appoint- 
ment by the Legion of a committee to 
make an inquiry designed to eliminate 
unnecessary benefits and inequalities re- 
sulting from legislation affecting veterans 
of all wars and the need for further legis- 
lation in its relation to the problem of 
ever-mounting costs. “The Veterans’ 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.) 


Three Nations Defer 
War Debt Payments 


General 

Estonia, Latvia and Poland) 
Notify Treasury of Plans 
Under Funding Accord 


Three debtor governments, those of 
Estonia, Latvia and Poland, have notifie 
the Treasury Department that they wil 
postpone in accordance with the war debt 
funding agreements their payments on 
principal, aggregating $1,252,000, which are 
due Dec. 15, Ogden L. Mills, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, announced Sept. 14. 
Seven countries in all will owe the 
United States a total of $33,084,485 in E 
payments on principal Dec. 15, according Reviews Legion Record 
to additional information made available| As heretofore, I come to you with a re- 
at the Treasury, and, if postponement is port of the operation of the Veterans’ 
desired, the debtor countries should notify Administration which I am privileged to 
the Treasury before the close of business head in the service of our veterans—a re- 
Sept. 16. Notification received 90 days or port in which I know you are vitally in- 
more in advance of the payment date re- terested since it brings to you directly 
sults in automatic postponement. information as to the manner in which 


1 fully with such a committee,” he said. 

The address follows in full text: 

Due to your great courtesy and my good 
fortune I have been privileged to address 
10 annual conventions of the American 
Legion. I want you to know that I ap- 
preciate the honor that goes with such an 
opportunity. 


The three governments which have post- the provisions of the legislation in which| 


poned payment on the principal of the you have been so deeply concerned dur- 
bonds first issued under the debt funding ing the past years are being administered. 
agreement must still pay on the principal During those 10 years I have observed 
of bonds subsequently issued under the the American Legion accomplish much to- 
agreements and must pay the interest on ward its first worthy objective—the care 
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Chief Maritime Nations of World | 
Lead America in Modern Ships 


HILE the United States ranks sec- 

ond to Great Britain in the number 
and tonnage of all classes of merchant 
ships among the princi$al maritime na- 
tions of the world, in modernization it is 
behind all of those countries with the ex- 
ception of Italy, Sweden, Denmark and 
Spain, according to a report just made 
public by the Shipping Board. 

In 1931 there were in operation 
throughout tne world a total of 9,366 
vessels of 2,000 gross tons or more, rep- 
resenting the flags of the 11 principal 
maritime nations and some _ smaller 
countries, it was pointed out. These 
vesels had an aggregate gross tonnage 
of 51,436,842. Additional information 
was made available as follows: 

Of the total vessels of all classes in 
operation in 1931, including freight, 
passenger, tankers, combination ships, 
etc., Great Britain had by far the | 
largest number as well as tonnage. 
During that year vessels flying the Brit- 
ish flag totaled 2,942 and had a gross 
tonnage of 17,859,233. 

The United States was second with 1,- 
585 vessels having an aggregate gross 
tonnage of 9,184,135, followed by Japan 


610 vessels of 3,151,175 gross tons; sixth, 

| France, with 527 vessels of 2,875,962 
tons; seventh, Italy, with 512 vessels of 
2,794,921 tons; eighth, Netherlands, 449 
vessels of 2,511,472 tons; ninth, Spain, 
210 vessels~ of 841,941 tons; tenth, 
Sweden, 197 vessels of 880,790 tons; 
eleventh, Denmark, 160 vessels of 693,- 
878; and all others, 978 vessels of 4,- 
165,214 tons. 

During the last four and one-half 
years, however, the United States has 
constructed only 53 new vessels of 2,- 
000 gross tons and over, whereas Great 
Britain has constructed 661 ships; Japan, 
67; France, 56; Netherlands, 86; Nor- 
way, 190; and Germany, 79 vessels, so 
that this country is outranked in mod- 
ern ships by all the foremost maritime 
countries with the exception of Italy, 
Sweden, Denmark and Spain. 

During the first six months of the 
current year Great Britain has con- 
structed 11 new vessels to six of this 
country, while Japan has constructed 
two; France, 2; Netherlands, 4; Norway, 
3; Sweden, 1; Denmark, 1; Spain, 2. 

For the period, Jan. 1, 1931, through 


detail, 


said General 
Hines, “but on the whole it should not 
réquire major legistative action resulting 


General Hines pointed out that he had 


d Administration stands ready to cooperate | 


| ployment 


pensation certificates prior to their ma- 
| turity and that in the public interest he 
must continue to oppose it, President 


| Hoover, in a statement Sept. 15, asserted 
that consummation of the proposed pay- 
ment at this time at a cost of $2,300,000,- 
000 “would be a calamity” to the other 21,- 
| 000,000 families ana “a fatal threat to the 
j}entire program of recovery.” 

President Hoover's statement stated 
“that there should be no misunderstand- 
jing of my position” upon the question of 
jthe full payment of the bonus, was 
| prompted by a resolution pending before 
the annual convention of the American 
Legion at Portland, Oreg., recommending 
| payment. 

Effect on Recovery 


“No matter how or in what form the 
| payment to the veterans is imposed,” said 
Mr. Hoover, “it will come out of all these 
familie’, but of more importance it will 
indefinitely set back any hope of recovery 
for employment, agriculture or ,business 
{and will impose infinite distres#“ipon the 
; Whole country.” 
The 


Siatement follows in full text: 

It is due to the country and to the 
veterans that there should be no misun- 
| derstanding of my position upon payment 
| of the face value of the adjusted service 
| certificates prior to maturity, as recom- 
mended in the resolution pending before 
the convention at Portland have con- 
sistently opposed it, In ‘interest I 
} must continue to oppose it. , 


Obligations to Veterans 


I have the duty not alone to see that 
justice and a sympathetic attitude is 
taken by this Nation toward the 4,000,000 
veterans and their families, but also to 
exert myself for justice to the other 21,- 
000,000 families to whom consummation 
of this proposal at this time would be a 
calamity. Cash payment of face value of 
certificates today would require an appro- 
priation from the Treasury of about §$2,- 
| 300,000,000. 

No matter how or in what form the pay- 
ment to the veterans is imposed it will 
come out of all these families but of more 
amportance it will indefinitely set back 
any hope of recovery for employment, ag- 
riculture or business and will impose in- 
finite distress upon the whole country. 
We owe justice and generosity to the men 
who have served under our flag. Our peo- 
ple have tried to discharge that obliga- 
tion. Regular expenditures on account of 
the veterans already constitute nearly @ 
villion a year or almost one-fourth of our 
whole Federal budget. 

Welfare of Entire Nation 

Every right-thinking man has the 
|deepest sympathy for tne veteran suffer- 
jing from disability, for those out of work 
or for veterans on farms struggling with 
the adversities of the depression. No one 
who began life in the humble circum- 
stances that I did, and who at the earliest 
and most impressionable age learned the 
meaning of poverty from actual experi- 
}ence, can be lacking in feeling and un- 
derstanding of the problems and suffer- 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


Conversion of Debt 


| Aids British Trade 


Security Prices Reflect Gain 
In German Business 





The success of the recent war debt cons 
version operation and a rise in commodity 
prices has contributed to a “distinctly bet- 
ter sentiment” in Great Britain while 
strength in the security prices was re- 
garded as reflecting continued improve- 
ment in German business sentiment, ace 
cording to an announcement, Sept. 14, by 
the Department of Commerce. 

Attention was called in the statement 
to lack of change in the British trade sit- 
uation, however, but added that hopes 
have keen arousec by the outcome of the 
Imperial Economic Conference. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

Recent strength of security prices re- 
flects a continued improvement in the 
business sentiment throughout Germany, 
according to a radiogram from Acting 
Commercial Attache H. C. McLean, Berlin. 


| There is reported a growing approval 
of the new government by business men 
| generally, it was stated. Dissolution of the 


Reichstag, however, will tend to create a 
new uncertainty in industrial circles, it is 


| believed. 


Application of the present import quotas 


| to foodstuffs was postponed pending a dis- 


cussion of the problems of countries af- 
fected. It is reported that severe restric- 
tions of imports through quotas and fur< 


| ther tariff increases are not likely, a& 


present. 

While the trade situation in Great 
Britain shows little change, and unem# 
remains exceedingly heavy, 
business sentiment generally is reported 
distinctly better, largely because of thé 





with 635 vessels of 3,202,830 gross tons, 
although the latter country’s tonnage 
was exceeded by that of Germany which 
had 561 vessels of 3,275,291 gross. tons 
and ranked fifth in importance. 

Fourth in the list was Norway with 


June 30, 1932, American ships con- 
structed numbered 20; Great Britaim 
73; Japan, 18; France, 15; Netherlands, 
19; Norway, 50; and Germany, 1. How- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2,] 


y 


success attending the war-debt conversa+ 
tion operations, hopes aroused by the out- 
come of the Imperial Economic Confer~ 
ence, and the slight rise in commodity 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 6] ~ 
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ceken of Visas 


Given Mexicans | 
Shows Decrease 


face 





‘Fewer Immigrants 
Also From Canada Dur-' 
ing Month, State Depart-| 
ment Announces 


The Department of State has just an- 
-nounced that only 133 natives of Mexico 
<received immigration visas for admission 
“into the United States in July, against 
“6,583 in July, 1927, the last normal month 
before the standards of examination in 
Mexico were raised to equal those else- 
where. 

The Department also announced that 
immigration visas granted native-born 
Canadians decreased 88 per cent under 
the number issued in July, 1928, the cor- 
responding month of the last normal fiscal 
year. (Summaries of the announcements 
were prirfted in the issue of Sept. 14.) 

The announcements follow in full text: 

Information received from the American 
Consul General at Mexico City indicates 
that a total of but 133 natives of Mexico 
received immigration visas for admission 
into the United States during the month 
-of July, 1932. 

Wives and Children Included 
.. From the figures gievn below, it may be 
seen that the total 133 includes visas is- 
sued to wives and minor children of 





American citizens, students, ministers of | 


religion, professors and Mexicans pre-| 
viously resident in the United States. 


For purposes of comparison, the figure | }} 


showing the issuance of immigration 
visas to natives of Mexico during the first 
month of the current fiscal year is given, 
with that for the same month of the 
fiscal year 1927-1928, this being the last 
completed fiscal year before the present 
administrative measures were put into op- 
eration under existing law: 
. Immigration visas issued to natives) 
of Mexico, month of July, fiscal year 1932- 
1933, 133; fiscal year, 1927-1928, 6,583; 
decrease, 6,450. 

The following table, taken from annual 

ports of the Commissioner General of 
ieration, shows the immigration of 
aliens of Mexican birth into the United 
States during the first seven years of the 
operation of the Immigration Act of 1924 
-Aby fiscal year ending June 30): 





CREE s ivknh ooh 50:06%, ca un teeter snes 50,€02 
MEE vcr oc SESS G 40S gence enecesdeseecccece 58,012 | 
ERs 6 6650h 65400 05 6sc¢6b-o0 008800006 77,162 
EEE .wdecccesevceocccsese eoeccccceccccce 58,456 | 

*Total, 1925-1928 ...... eccceee covccece 244,232 

$0 Sees cececcdneseecceseeses eccccese 39,001 

a5 O50 chadn2c0ces beccosevesesees es 12,352 
ti93 EL GR  Ladcbuc evades Seubous sieeve 2,627 
SEs AMUUPAOSR .cnccccoucccvcccoeces 298,712 
“Average per month, 1925-28............ 5,088 
Average per month, 1925-31............ 3,556 
tAverage per month, 1930-31........ cose OS 
tAverage per month, 1931..........e.00. 219 





*Before administrative measures were put 
into effect. 

yAdministrative measures were put into ef- 
fect during March, 1929. 

tAdministrative measures were in effect 
through the fiscal years ended June 30, 1930, 
1931, and 1932. 


72 Per cent Refused 

In analyzing the immigration of Mexi- 
cans during July, 1932, 133 visas were is- 
sued to natives of Mexico, which repre- 
sented 28 per cent of those who applied 
for visas. In this connection it may be 
stated that 72 per cent of those who ap- 
plied for visas during the month of July 
were refused. This does not take into 
£onsideration the large number of Mexi- 
cans who, recognizing their inability to 
quality for admission under the “likeli- 
hood of becoming public charge,” “il- 
literary,” “contract labor,” and other ex- 
cluding provisions of the law, withheld 
their requests for visas. 

The following analysis has been made of 
the 133 Mexican natives who obtained im- 
migration visas during the month of July. 


| 


No. Pct. 

A Persons going to the United States 
to attend school ............... 21 15.8) 

B. Residents of the United States 
for purpose of regularizing status 40 30.1 

C. Other persons who had previously 
resided in the United States.. 17 128 
BME ecb he niece 6045060560 04080 58.7 

D. Wives and children of admitted 
SE bokine pees cesdsupes ee ges er we 29 «21.8 | 
a ccs hs buge secs wanes tase eee 26 «19.5 


EE ONO) songs pdadadee aad 133 100.0} 
Of the above classes, A represents aliens | 
who would be nonquota had a quota been | 
imposed on Mexico; B and C doutbless in-| 
clude a large number who would in many) 
cases be nonquota as returning residents 
of the United States, and who would in| 
any event not represent new Mexican im- 
migration into the United States. These 
three classes represent a total of 58.7 per 
cent of Mexicans now classed as immi- 
grants. 


Remaining Quotas 

Of the remaining 41.3 per cent, 21.8 per, 
cent (class D) of the total consists of | 
wives and minor children of admitted 
aliens. Had a quota been imposed on 
Mexico, this class of Mexicans would have 
been admissible into the United States 
outside of such quota if and as soon as 
their husbands and fathers, respectively, 
became citizens. Their entry, therefore, 
would as a rule be only delayed and not 
definitely stopped upon the imposition of 
a@ quota on Mexico. 

Eliminating the special classes men- 
tioned as not constituting new immigra- 
tion from Mexico to the United States, 
there remains only 26 or 19.5 per cent 
(class E) of the total, including minis- 
ters of religion, professors and certain ex- 
patriated American women, all of whom 
are at present nonquota, which repre- 
sents possibly new Mexican immigration 
of a character which would be subject to 
quota restrictions. 

These Mexicans are, of course, the se- 
lected few remaining after the elimina- 
tion of those who have failed to qualify 
before consular officers, in all respects, for 
admission to the United States under 
existing immigration laws. This class, 
comprising new Mexican immigration 
which would be subject to a quota, may, 
therefore, be said to be entering the United 
States at the rate, based on immigration 
during the first month of the current 
fiscal year, of 312 per annum. 

“The problem of new immigration from | 
Mexico through legal channels would, 
Peretore, appear to be solved. 


Canadian Immigration 

According to a report received at the 
Department of State from the American 
Consul General at Montreal, only 471 na- 
tive-born Canadians received immigra- 
tion visas for admission into the United 
States during July, 1932. This figure 
represents a decrease of 88 per cent from 
the 4,086 such visas granted during July, 
1928, the corresponding month of the last 
normal fiscal year, and thus shows the 
large reduction in the number of immi-| 

tion visas issued to natives of Canada | 

ce the enforcement by American con- | 
Sular officers of the “likely to become a 
public charge” provision of the Immigra- 
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Agriculture and Food 
Products 


“¢ 


plained by Director of Census. 


Ex 
says Department of Commerce. 


Regional agricultural 
favored for northeastern States. 


ing service. 


Stud 
truck 


States. 


reau of Chemistry and Soils. 


Governor of Nebraska to ask 
to aid farmers’ cooperatives. 


Aviation 


vices to Department of Commerce. 


Banks and Banking 


ceiving subscriptions for stock. 


ence. 


National 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


Census 


homes, according to 
Bureau based on 1930 census. 


Construction 


Home Ownershi 
“4 Page 8, col. 


under Relief 
Treasury. 


purchased before passage of law 


Corporation Finance 





River. 


| State Treasury. 


Engineering 





Tidal Currents in Harbor 


Of New York ‘Pictured’ 


A “picture” of the currents in New 


Data on production and distribution of! 
tobacco assembled by Bureau of Census ex-) 


Page 8, col. 3 
ports of cotton increased for month, 


Page 1, col. 1 
credit corporation 


Page 7, col. 7 | 
Virginia tobacco crop is forecast as small- 
2st since 1876 by Federal-State crop report- 


Page 2, col. 7 

of movements of citrus fruit by} 
rom Florida shows destinations in 27 
States, with largest consumption in near-by 


Page 2, col. 2 
Contributions of Federal research to profits 
in citrus industry reviewed by Chief of Bu- 


Page 2, col. 3 
egislature 


Page 2, col. 6 


Development in aviation in Germany, Can- 
ada, Denmark and Latvia reported in ad- 


Page 6, col. 6 | 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board begins re- 


Page 1, col, 3 
Revised plan for taxing of national banks 
by States adopted at National Tax Confer- 


Page 7, col. 3 
bank suspensions reported to 


—_ 7, col. 1 
Changes in status of State ban’ 
Page 7, col. 7 


Nearly half of American families own their 
tabulation by Census 


Page 1, col. 2 

Bureau of the Census announces summary 
of wholesale trade in District of Columbia. 
Page 2, col. 6 


Fabrication of building in shop as econ- 
omy in home construction discussed by Sec- 
retary of Committee on Construction, Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Home Building and 


1 


Second list of public building projects 
Act announced by Federal 


Page 1, col. 5 
Basis of cut under Economy Act is deter- 
mined where sites for public buildings were 


Page 1, col. 4 


Members of Niagara Frontier Commission 
confer with Reconstruction Finance Corpo- | 
ration on application for Federal loan to 
finance projects for two bridges over Niagara | perculous men and women to health and 


| Page 3, col. 4| of California. ek ade 

1 ag c 
Current Law Draft of model meveotion i= for States - 
s s ral and State | be considered at meeting of trade represent- 

| om ee ee eee atives, State and Federal officers. 
7 Page 4, col. 2 | Page 1, col. 4 
e ° 
° 
Education | Immigration 

Library ef Congress, accessions listed. Fewer immigrants entered from Mexico 


Page 4, col. 7 | and Canada during July, says State Depart- 
State-supported colleges in Virginia turn ; ment. 
fees for tuition and other purposes into 


Page 7, col. 1 | 


pdemnbers of Niagara Frontier Commission | 





York Harbor for any hour of any day of - 


any year is contained in the new edition | estimated at $1,500,000,000 and a produc-|orange and lemon oils, citric acid and 


of “Tidal Current Charts of New York | 
Harbor,” issued by the Commerce De- 
partment’s Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


The publication contains 12 tidal-current | 
charts, with the direction and speed of the | 
current indicated by red lines and red} 
figures. The charts will be accurate, ex- | 


cept when influenced by winds or freshets, 
until major changes are made in the physi- | 


cal characterists of the harbor. Each one 
of the 12 charts shows the speed and di- 
rection of the current for a definite hour 
after high water or after low water. The 
chart must be used in cooperation with 


and Geodetic Survey. 

The new publication is the second edi- 
tion of the one published in December, 
1928. The new one is somewhat more 
complete than the first edition. The pub- 
lication sells for 25 cents.——(Department 
of Commerce.) 





'Florida Studies Movements 


Of Citrus Fruit by Truck 


From September through December, 
| 1931, the Florida Department of Agricul- 
ture tabulated daily the truck passings of 
citrus fruits, and says that in this four- 
month period 833,572 boxes of oranges, 
grapefruit and tangerines moved by truck. 

Twenty-seven States other than Florida 
received these truck shipments. Mas- 
sachuetts, Michigan, Nebraska and Wis- 
consin are included in the list, but the 
States nearer Florida received the largest 
volume. 

According to the volume received, 
Georgia ranked first, then South Carolina, 
Alabama, and Tennessee. The ranking 
cities were Atlanta, Savannah, Birming- 
ham, Augusta, Charleston, and Greenville. 
—(Department of Agriculture.) 


Three Nations Defer 
War Debt Payments 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
all bonds, according to oral statements 
made at the Treasury. 

Secretary Mills’ statement follows in full 
text : 

The following governments have ad- 
vised the Treasury that they will take ad- 
vantage of the options granted to them in 
the respective debt funding agreements | 
by postponing for a period of two years 
from Dec. 15, 1932, the payment of the 
principal of the bonds first issued under 
the funding agrements due on that date: 

Estonia, $90,000; Latvia, $37,000; Poland, 
$1,125,000. " 

In accordance with the terms of the 
agreement the amount of the payments 
so postponed will bear interest at the 
rate of 3% per cent per annum, pay- 
able semanas. 


tion Act of 1917 in the light of serious 
unemployment in the United States. { 

While the present unfavorable economic 
conditions in the United States undoubt- 
edly caused a decline in the number of 
Canadian applicants for immigration 
visas, the reduction in the number of im- 
migration visas issued resulted largely 
from the fact that the majority of those 
who applied for visas were refused under 
existing statutes. 

For purposes of comparison the fig- 
ure showing the issue of immigration 
visas during the first month of the pres- 
ent fiscal year is given below, together 
with that for the same month of the 
figcal year ended June 30, 1929: 

Immigration visas issued to Canadians 
(July), fiscal year 1932-1933, 471; fiscal 


READERS’ 


confer with Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration on application for Federal loan to 
anne projects for two bridges over Niagara 

ver 
Page 3, col. 4 


Exporting and Importing 


says Department of Commerce. 
Page 1, col. 
Germany revises system of excnange con- 
trol for importers. 


1| 


Page 7, col. 2 | 
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Foreign Markets 


Three-wheeled automobiles find increasing 
market in Java. 
Page 3, col. 3 


Foreign Relations 


President names Hugh R. Wilson to rep- 
resent United States at meeting of Bureau 
of the Conference at Geneva, Switzerland. 

Page 3, col. 6 

Estonia, Latvia and Poland to defer pay- 
ment on war debts under funding agree- 
ment. 

Page 1, col. 5 


General Business Conditions 


Indicators of current business for weck 
ended Sept. 10 made public by Commerce 
| Department. 


Page 6, col. 3 

War debt conversion aids British trade 

while rising security tenon reflect better 

business in Germany, Department of Com- 
merce is informed. 

Page 1, col. 7 


Secretary of Commerce says upward move- 
ment in commodity prices here and abroad 
is encouraging. 


Page 1, col. 1 
|Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Hearings in National Capital in congres- 
sional inquiry into Federal competition with 
private business are scheduled for Sept. 15 
and 16. 





Page 3, col. 3 
Government Finance 


Income tax collections now due expected 
to reduce Federal deficit to $300,000, 
Page 1, col. 6 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7, col. 4 
Treasury allots offerings on two new series 
of obligations. 
Page 1, col. 6 
World War veterans urged to consider 
merits of further claims involving Federal 
expenditures. 
Page 1, col. 6 
Estonia, Latvia and Poland to defer pay- 
ment on war debts under funding agree- 
ment. 


Health 


Provision for safety in industry to pre- 
vent human misery and reduce economic 
waste described as State obligation by In- 
spector of Labor, Kentucky Department of 
| Agriculture, Labor and Statistics. 

Page 8, col. 5 

State policy in California for restoring tu- 


Page 1, col. 5 





work life described by Director of Education 





Page 2, col. 1 
Insurance 


Hearing on auto insurance rates held in 
| Massachusetts. 
Page 5, col. 7 





Government Research Increases Profits 
Obtainable in the Citrus Fruit Industry 





The citrus industry, with an investment 


tion in 1930 valued at $135,000,000, is bene- 
| fiting to the extent of many millions of 
dollars a year from research conducted by | 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, De- 
| partment of Agriculture, Dr. H. C. Knight, 
Chief of the Bureau, said in an Tal 
| just delivered through stations of the 
National Broadcasting Co. New avenues | 
for use of cull oranges and grapefruit have | 
been opened, the quality and value of the; 
| better grades of the pack improved and | 
losses reduced from insects and diseases, 
he declared. 

Florida orange growers alone have re- 


| ceived about $4,000,000 a year more for I 
the tide table, also published by the Coast | 


their crop because of a single treatment 
for their oranges developed in the Bureau, 
Dr. Knight said. In California $7,000,000 | 
of value has been added to the citrus crop 
through the development by the Bureau 
of methods of “sing cull fruit. 


Problems of Cultivation 

“The men who are growing citrus fruits 
face the individual problem of caring for 
their groves.” Dr. Knight said. “They face 
the common problem of bringing about 
the most complete use of their products. 
Both the individual and common prob- 
lems of citrus growers will become more 
pressing in the next few years as millions 
of new trees, especially in Texas, reach 
bearing age.” 

“Chemical research of the recent past 
has practically revolutionized the distribu- 
tion end of the American citrus industry. 
The results of chemical research have | 
given the industry its maturity standards, | 
the ethylene method of coloration, and a 
by-product industry which opens profit- 
able outlets for some of the lower grade | 
part of the crop. 

“Soils research of the past has led 
Florida citrus growers to add manganese 
sulphate to their fertilizer mixtures and 
thus to increase tree growth and quality 
of fruit, especially on the calcareous soils 
of Florida. 


Standards of Maturity 

“As an example of the assistance given 
the citrus industries by chemical research, 
take the maturity standards. I suppose | 
mest of us can tell the difference between 
a green peach and a ripe peach at a 
glance; but citrus growers found by sad 
experience that they couldn't tell by look- 
ing at an orange whether it was ready 
for shipment. 





| with their problem. Our men developed | 
chemical standards for determining ma- 
turity and the State of California gave 
legal endorsement to these standards. 
“Leaders of thé citrus industry in Cali- 
fornia have estimated that the application 
of these standards increased the value of 
citrus fruit at least 35 cents per box during | 
the first five years the standards were in 
force. Of course these standards have) 
increased the value of the fruit to the} 
consume;. 
Early Coloring of Oranges \¢ 
“An orange may be green in color and| 
still be ripe. The ethylene treatment | 
hastens coleration of ripe oranges and) 
thus puts more attractive fruit on the| 
market earlier in the season. It has} 
brought big returns to citrus growers. 





industry estimate that the ethylene treat- | 
{ment added approximately 50 cents to the 
market v 
the 1930-31 season, and thus increased the | 
value of the Florida orange crop at least | 
$4,000,000 in this one year. The ethylene 
method was developed in the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils. 
public service patent and 








therefore 


payment of royalties. 
“In California alone the citrus by-prod- | 





uct industry, entirely based upon the 


Exports of cotton increased for month, | ,, 


}and surplus lemons, a part of the crop 


| turn in the history of the lemon industry. 


| juice appears to be the most profitable 


| juice when handled by methods used for 


“They came to the Bureau of Chemistry 


“Prominent leaders of the Florida citrus | pe}, 





SUMMARY 


of standard frequency broadcasts b 
of Standards Radio Station, y Bureau 


International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 


Labor 


Provision for safety in industry to pre-| 
ent human misery and reduce economic | 
| waste described as State obligation by In- 
spector of Labor, Kentucky Department of 
| Agriculture, Labor and Statistics. 
Page 8, col. 5 

Railroad employment declined in July | 

compared both to June of this and July of 
— year, Interstate Commerce Commission | 
states. 


\] 


Page 1, col. 4 
Problems of labor conditions in cotton 
textile industry are discussed with President 
by president of Cotton Textile Institute. 
Page 3, col. 2 
Colombia law requires railroads to pay 
pensions to retired employes at 55 years 
after 20 years’ service. 


Page 2, col. 5 
Motor Transport 


Hearing on auto insurance rates held in 
Massachusetts. 

Page 5, col. 7 

Traffic hazard created by children on street 

on way to and from school discussed by 

Commissioner of Motor Vehicles of New 


Jersey. | 
Page 8, col. 6} 
Fatalities from auto accidents continue to | 
show decline, Department of Commerce an- 
nounces, 
Page 2, col. 4 
South Africa restricts use of motor cars 
and airplanes by big-game hunters. 
Page 2, col. 6 
Three-wheeled automobiles find increasing 
market in Java. 


Page 3, col. 3 
National Defense 


President issues proclamation for observ- 
ance = 153d anniversary of death of Gen. 
‘ulas, 


Page 3, col. 2 | ™ 


New Processes 
Substitute for celluloid developed in Nor- 
way, Department of Commerce is told. 
Page 3, col. 1 


i 
} t 


Patents : 


Patent claims for latch mechanism for 
use on automobile doors held patentable; 
Ex parte Heintz et al.; Patent Office Board | 
of Appeals. 

Page 4, col. 1 


Petroleum and Its Products 


Gasoline consumption in Massachusetts 
was greater in first eight months of year 
than in corresponding period of year ago, 
Commissioner of Corporations and Taxation 


reports. 
Page 4, col, 2 
Texas Railroad Commission issues limi- 
tation order for West Panhandle gas field. 
Page 5, col. 5 


y 


e 


President 
President's day at the Executive Offices. 


Page 3, col. 2 
Public Utilities 


Texas Railroad Commission issues limi- 

tation order for West Panhandle gas field. 

Page 5, col. 5 

Federal Trade Commission told of financ- 

ing methods of Associated Gas & Electric 
Company. 


Radio 


Federal Radio Commission announces rul- 
ings on applications of radio stations. 
Page 3, col. 5 
Applications received by Federal Radio 
Commission. 
Page 7, col. 3 


New schedule announced for transmission 


f 


Page 5, col. 1 








material that is a waste. By making 
citrates, and citrus pectin from cull and 
surplus oranges and lemons, this industry 
has salvaged thousands of carloads of 
fruit which otherwise would have been a 
dead loss. 
Lemon By-products 

During a recent year of an enormous} 
|lemon crop, 78,000 tons of lemons went, 
to the by-products factories. If growers! 
had found it necessary to place all this} 
;€normous crop on the fresh fruit market 
| prices would have been ruinous. But be- 
cause chemical research had developed | 
methods of making by-products from cull | 


found profitable use as by-products, and 
the other part of the crop sold as fresh 
fruit brought the second largest total re- 


“Chemists also are making four major 
investigations into the problems of mak- 
ing efficient use of cull and surplus citrus 
fruits. These lines of investigation have | 
to do with preserving orange juice and | 
grapefruit juice, extending the possible | 
storage period of canned grapefruit, sal- 
vaging the waste products from canning 
plants and obtaining from these waste 
products flavoring oils and pectin and uti- | 
lizing the residue left over after process- 
ing citrus fruits either as stock feed, as 


fertilizer, or as raw material for other 
industries. 


Using Culls for Making Juice 
“Turning cull or excess oranges into | 


means of making use of them. But orange 


other fruit juices loses its good flavor. 
“We are trying to develop a method | 
which will preserve the natural flavor of 
orange juice for a period of from six to 
eight months. We have started by in- 
vestigating all recent methods of pas- 
teurization and freezing storage of various 
types. We also are working on methods 


Page 7, col. 6| Railroads 


compared both to June of this and July of 
| States, 


in rate cases announced by Interstate 
| merce Commission, 


agreement on division of cost of Los Angeles 


pensions to retired employes at 55 years 
after 20 years’ service. 


Scientific Research 


tured” in publication of Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 


. e 
Shipping | 
America in modern ships, Shipping Board | 
reports. | 

{ 
| 


tured” 
| Survey. 


State Legislation 


be considered at meeting of trade represent- 
atives, State and Federal officers. 


Taxation | 


was greater in first eight months of year 
than in corresponding period of year ago, 
Commissioner of Corporations and Taxation 


| by States adopted at National Tax Confer- 


Veterans 


its of further claims involving Federal ex- | 
| penditures, 


immediate cash payment of veterans’ bonus. 


Weather 


prevails generally,in past week. 


nounces. 


Wholesaling 


of wholesale trade in District of Columbia. 


and airplanes by big-game hunters. 


| 
| 
Wild Life | 
| 


Workmen’s Compensation 


revised by Industrial Commission. 
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Railroad employment declined in July 


ast year, Interstate Commerce Commission 


Finance decisions and examiners’ reports 
om- 
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Railroads given until Oct. 


nion Station. 
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! 

| 
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Colombia law requires veuren s to pay ! 
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Tidal currents in New York harbor “pic- 
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Chief maritime nations of world lead 
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Tidal currents in New York harbor “pic- 
in publication of Coast and Geodetic 
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| 
| 
Draft of model narcotics law for States to | 
| 
| 
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Gasoline consumption in Massachusetts | 


eports. 

Page 4, col. 2 
Taxation by States of capital employed 
nterstate is urged at conference of Na- 
fonal Tax Association. 

Page 1, col. 2 
Income tax collections now due expected | 
oO reduce Federal deficit to $300,000,000. \ 

Page 1, col. 4 | 
Michigan capital stock tax estimated to 
ield $6,000,000 in year. 
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Revised plan for taxing of national banks 
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World War veterans urged to consider mer- 
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Unusual cold and continued dry weather 
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or Summer months, Weather Bureau an- 
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Colombia Railroads to Pay 
Pensions to Old Employes 


Under the terms of a recent Colombian 
decree, railroad employes who have worked 
for 20 years are entitled to a pension when 
they reach the age of 55, according to a 
report from the Consulate at Bogota. The 
employes are to receive the pension re- 
gardless of whether they have been in 
continuous service, or whether they have 
spent portions of the 20-year period work- 
ing for different Colombian roads, it is 
| pointed out. 

The pension received is to depend upon 
the salary of the employe, but in no case 
is it to exceed 100 pesos ($95) a month. 
The pension is to be paid by the various 
railroads for which the retired employed 
has worked in proportion to the length 
of his service with each. 

Pensions will not be paid in the event 
that the retired employe has an annual | 
income of 1,500 pesos or more, nor if the 
|former employe is employed at a wage 
greater than 50 per cent of the pension 
to which he normally would be entitled.— | 
(Department of Commerce. ) 


tending the period for which canned 
grapefruit will keep in storage. 

“But you can see that, even if the 
chemists conquer these problems, there 
still remains the problem of making use 
of the wastes left over from juicing and 
canning citrus fruits. The final residues 
from these methods of making citrus by- 
products contain elements too valuable to 
be discarded if growers are to realize the 
greatest return from the citrus crop. 


“The wet waste from citrus juice plants | 
or canneries makes good feed for dairy 
| cattle and sheep, but of course it has to | 
be fed iocally and immediately. There 
aven’t enough dairy cattle and sheep in 
the immediate vicinities of the canning 
anc juicing plants to use all of the wet 
| waste. 


“So we are trying to develop methods | 
of deriving flavoring oils and pectin from 
citrus cannery waste. We also see promise 
for effective use of the waste by reducing 
it to humus for use as a fertilizer in the 





of preserving grapefruit juice and of ex- 


Continued Decrease in 


Is Shown by 86 Large Cities of Nation: 





The Department of Commerce announces 
that during the four weeks ended Sept. 
3, 1932, 86 large cities in the United States 


|reported 572 deaths from automobile ac- 


cidents. This number (572) 
ended Sept. 5, 1931. Most of these deaths 


were the result of accidents which oc- 


|curred within the corporate limits of the 


city, although some accidents occured out- | 
side of the city limits. 

For comparison, the number of deaths 
due to _sutomobile accidents within city 


compares | 
‘with 665 deaths during the four weeks 


groves.” 


Auto Fatalities 


Aid for Farmers 


jlature that 





limits is desirable. Such figures are | 
available for the four-week period ended | 
Sept. 3, 1932, and for the corresponding | 
four-week period of 1931 for all of the 86 | 
| Cities, the four week figure in 1932 being | 
419, as contrasted with 516 for the cor- | 
| responding four weeks in 1931. 

Considering by four-week periods since | 
| January, 1929, total deaths from automo- | 
bile accidents, whether within the city | 
limits or outside, the lowest total (482) | 
appears for the four-week period ending | 
Feb, 23, 1929, and the higest (876) for the | 


1 ae- -week period ending Jan. 23. 1932. | 


Total number of deaths reported by 86 cities, four weeks ended: 





Sept. 3, 1932....572 , Sept. 5, 1931... .665 
Aug. 6, 1932....515 | Aug. 8, 1931... .684 
July 9, 1932....522 | July 11, 1931....695 | 
| June 11, 1932....548 | Jume 13, 1931....648 
May 14, 1932....563 | May 16, 1931... .690 
April 16, 1932. 566 April 18, 1931... .68u 
March 19, 1932....515 | March 21, 1931....611 
s 20, 1932....605 | Feb. 21, 1931....627 
Jan, 23, 1932....876 | Jan. 24, 1931....749 
| ine. 26, 1931 -781 | Dec. 27, 1930....837 
28, 1931....628 | Nov. 29, 1930....824 
7 31, 1931....730 | Nov. 1, 1930....760 
Oct. 3, 1931....732 | Oct. 4, 1930....765 | 


+ 
For the 52 weeks periods ended Sept. 3, 


1932, and Sept. 5, 1931, the totals for all} 


the rate during the year. 


Sept. 6, 





; --685 | Sept. 7, 1929....738 
SUE: 9, 1930....646 | aug. 10, 1929... .679 
Sune July 13, 1929....664 
May June 15, 1929....614 
aie May 18, 1929... .595 
Feb. April 20, 1929... .560 
Jan March 23, 1929....543 
aes Feb. 23, 1929....482 
Nov. 861 | Jan 26, 1929... .635 
Oct. 








ing period of 1931. 
For the last four-week period reports as | 


It is covered by a| the cities were respectively, 8,355 and 9,235,| to whether deaths occurred from automo- 
is} Which indicate a recent rate of 22.8 per| bile accidents within city limits or quate | 
available to all citrus growers without the| 100,000 population as against an earlier | were received from all of the 86 cities re- 

}rate of 25.6 or a decrease of 11 per cent in| porting. 


t In these cities in this joonenan! 
| period, the total number of deaths from 


Seven cities reported no deaths from au- | automobile accidents was 572, but only 419 | 


pioneer chemical research of the Depart-| tomobile accidents for the last four weeks, | of these were due to accidents within city 


year 1928-1929, 4,086; numerical decrease,|ment of Agriculture, has to date yielded| while six cities reported no deaths from} limits—(Issued by the Department of 


3,615. 





the growers a total of $7,000,000 out of| automobile accidents for the correspond-} Commerce.) 
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Urged in Nebraska 


Governor Bryan to Seek Passage 
Of Legislation to Help 
Cooperatives 


Lincoin, Nebr., Sept. 
Governor Bryan has announced that| 
he will recommend to the Nebraska Legis- 
financial aid be given to 
farmers’ cooperative organizations, if 
necessary, to help them effect a system 
of orderly marketing of farm products, 
in furtherance of the resolutions adopted | 
by the Governors of the agricultural | 
States at Sioux City, Iowa. 





Radio Frequency 


‘Transmission Put, 





On New Schedule * 


14. Broadcasts 


| 





by Bureau of 
Standards for Checking 
Of Apparatus Changed to 
New Time on Tuesdays 


The Bureau of Standards 
standard frequencies from 


transmits 
its station 


The Governor commended the resolu-|WWV, Washington, D. C., every Tuesday. 
tions and specifically endorsed the pro-|The transmissions are or 5,000 kilocycles 


posed moratorium on debts of 


farm | 


owners, the formaion of orderly market- | 


ing organizations and increase in 


the | 


volume of currency “through sound ex- | 


pansion.” He said that the regular ses- 


per second. Beginning Oct. 1, the sched- 
ule will be changed. The transmissions 
will be ziven continuously from 10 a. m. 
to 12 m., and from 8 to 10 p. m., E. S. T. 
(From April to September, 1932, the sched- 


sion of the Legislature is so near that|ule was from 2 to 4 p. m., and from 10 
he does not contemplate the calling of|P. m. to midnight.) 


@ special session. 


Census Report Made 
On Wholesale Trade 





In National Capital 


Total of 496 Establishments 
Operating, With Net Sales’ 


Of 261 Millions, 
ing to Federal Data 


The final wholesale trade report for the 


| 


| 


District of Columbia has just been issued | 


by the Bureau of the Census presenting 
Statistics that were compiled in connec- 
tion with the Census of Distribution taken | 


as a part of the Fifteenth Decennial , wwv) 


Census. 

In this report are presented suc 
vital facts as the number of whole-| 
sale establishments or places of  busi- 
ness of different types, net sales for 
the year, operating expenses, men and 
women employed in wholesale _ trade, 


salaries and wages paid during the year, 
stocks and merchandise on hand, credit} 
sales, and sales to industrial consumers. 


| These and many more facts are shown, by 


kind of business and by!type of wholesale 
organization. 


The service may be used by transmitting 
stations in adjusting their transmitters to 
exact frequency, and by the public in 


calibrating frequency standards, and trans- 


mitting and receiving apparatus. The 
transmissions can be heard and utilized by 
stations equipped for continuous-wave re- 
ception through the United States, ale 
though not with certainty in some places. 
The accuracy of the frequency is at all 


times better than one cycle per second (one 


in five million). 
Checking of Frequencies 
From the 5,000 kilocycles any frequency 
may be checked by the method of har- 
monics. Information on how to receive 


Accord. | 24 utilize the signals is given in a pam- 


phlet obtainable on request addressed to 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 
The transmissions consist mainly of con- 
tinuous, unkeyed carrier frequency, giv- 
ing a continuous whistle in the phones 
when received with an oscillatory receiv- 
jing set. For the first five minutes there 
are transmitted the general call (CQ de 
and announcement of the fre- 


quency. The frequency and the call let- 


n/| ters of the station (WWV) are given every 


10 minutes thereafter. 

Supplementary experimental transmis- 
sions are made at other times. Some of 
{these are made with modulated waves, 
at various modulation frequencies. In- 
formation regarding proposed supplemen- 
tary transmissions is given by radio dur- 
ing the regular transmissions, and alsa 


}announced in the newspapers. 


The report reveals the existence of 496 | 
wholesale establishments in the District of | 


Columbia with net sales, in 1929, in excess 
of $261,000,000. Of the total number of 
establishments, 154 engaged in the dis- 
tribution of food products; 55 specialized 
in the distribution of machinery, 
ment, and supplies; 30 in automotive prod- 
ucts; 30 in lumber and building materials 
(other than metal); 28 in electrical prod- 
ucts; and 199 in other kinds of trade. Of 
these establishments, 318 were wholesalers 


equip- | 


of the conventional type, 97 were classified | 


as manufacturers’ sales branches, 55 as 
agents and brokers, and the remainder was 
listed under a number of other types of 
wholesale distributors. 

Many important business facts relating 
to the wholesale trade are contained in 


the Wholesale Trade Bulletin for the Dis- | 


trict of Columbia. 
able from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 


This report is obtain-| 


ington, D. C., at the price of 5 cents. Re-| 
mittance may be made by postal money | 
order, express money order, or check made | 


payable to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, or by currency sent at the sender's 
risk. Postage stamps will not be accepted. 
—(Department of Commerce.) 


South Africa Restricts 
Use of Autos in Hunting 


Increasing use of motor cars by big- 
game hunters 
sulted in the passage of a law in northern 
Rhodesia restricting use of automobiles 
and airplanes for hunting purposes, ac- 
cording to a report from Trade Commis- 


| 


Reports on Transmissions 

The Bureau desires to receive reports 
on the transmissions, especially because 
radio transmission phenomena change 
with the season of the year. The data 
desired are approximate field intensity, 
fading characteristics, and the suitability 
of the transmissions for frequency meas- 
urements. It is suggested that in re=- 
porting on intensities, the following desig- 
nations be used where field intensity 
measurement apparatus is not used: (1) 
hardly perceptible, unreadable; (2) weak, 
readable now and then; (3) fairly good, 
readable with difficulty; (4) good, read- 
able; (5) very gocd, perfectly readable. 

A statement as to whether fading is 
present or not is desired, and if so, its 
characteristics, such as time between 
peaks of signal intensity. Statements as 
to type of receiving set and type of an- 
tenna used are also desired. The Bureau 
would also appreciate reports on the use of 
the transmissions for purposes of fre- 
quency measurement or control. 

All reports and letters regarding the 
transmissions should be addressed Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington, D. C.— 
(Department of Commerce.) 





Virginia Tobacco Forecast 
Is Smallest in Half Century 


Richmond, Va., Sept. 14, 
The Federal-State crop reporting service 


| directed by Henry M. Taylor, agricultural 


in South Africa has re-! 


sioner E. B. Lawson, Johannesburg.—(De- | 


partment of Commerce.) 


statistician for the State Department of 
Agriculture, forecasts the smallest Virginia 
tobacco crop since 1876. A production of 
56,648,000 pounds is indicated by a survey 
made by the service. This is 58 per cent 
of the 1931 total. Hot dry weather in 
August is reported to have caused wide- 
spread deterioration of the crop. 
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Economy Statute 


Held Not to Apply 
To Federal Sites 


Basis of Cut Fixed Where 
Land for Public Build- 
ings Was Purchased Be- 
fore Passage of Law 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

plained orally. The sites for these build- 
ings already have taken so much money 
that another 10 per cent reduction on the 
basis of the full cost would make building 
impossible, it was said. 

Comptroller McCarl’s ruling follows in 
full text: 

The Secretary of the Treasury: There 


1932, as follows: 

“Under the title ‘Restriction on Con- 
struction and Rental of Buildings,’ Public 
No. 212, June 30, 1932, contains the fol- 
lowing: 


“Sec. 320. Authorizations heretofore 


granted by law for the construction of | 
public buildings and public improvements, | 


whether an appropriation therefor has or 
has not been made, are hereby amended 
to provide for a reduction of 10 per cen- 
tum of the limit of cost as fixed in such 
authorization, as to projects where no 
contract for the construction has been 
made. 

“‘As to such projects where a contract 
has been made at a cost less than that 
upon which the authorization was based, 
such cost shall not, unless authorized by 
the President, be increased by any changes 
or additions not essential for the comple- 





a 


PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Sept. 14, 1932 


9 a. m—Ernest Lee Jahncke, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 


11 a. m—George A. Sloan, of New 
York, President of the Cotton Textile 


problems of the industry. 
11:30 a. m.—J. C. Penny, head of the 


| J. C. Penny Company, operating chain 


stores, called to pay his respects. 


of the Federal Home Loan Board, called 
to discuss the work of the Board. 


12:30 p. m—John Taylor Arms, Presi- 
dent of the American Society of Etchers, 
called to present a portfolio of the Bi- 
centennail pageant of George Washing- 
ton containing 20 original etchings by 
American etchers, each one represent- 
ing a scene in the life of Washington. 


| ‘ 
| 12:35 p. m.—The President posed for 
has been received your letter of Aug. 29, | P 


| vention of the Eastern District of the 


a photograph with delegates to the con- 


American Lutheran Church. 


12:40 p. m—The President was photo- 
graphed with a group of nut growers of 
northern States. 

12:45 p. m.—Ogden L. Mills, Secretary 
of the Treasury, called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 


Remainder of day — Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 


President Is Advised 


Of Labor Conditions 
| In Cotton Industry 








tion of the project as originally planned.’ 
Construction Contracts 


“In letter of July 20, 1932, this Depart- 
ment presented to you the question of the 
applicability of section 320 to those cases 
in which, on June 30, 1932, construction 
contracts in part had been let, and on 
Aug. 10, 1932 (A-43544), you responded 
that the enactment does not clearly re- 
quire a reduction in appropriations as 
heretofore made or as authorized to be 
made in cases where the plans and specifi- 
cations for a building had been completed 
and a construction contract let prior to 
June 30, 1932, even though such contract 
be for only the substructure of the build- 
ing as so planned. 

“Your decision was based on the belief 
that Congress did not intend, in connec- 
tion with a measure to effect economies, 
to require the redesigning of buildings and 
redrafting of specifications, especially 
where the cost of such redesigning and 
redrafting would exceed the savings stip- 
ulated and unduly delay construction. 


Classes of Authorizations 


“The authorizations granted by Con- 
gress under the Public Building Program 
are of three classes: (1) Appropriations 


for the purchase of sites only; (2) author- | 


izations for sites and buildings, and (3) 


|Long Hours and Night Work 
| In Textile Mills Offer 


Serious Problems, Says | 


| 
| 
| 


George A. Sloan 


| A first hand report regarding working 
| and other conditions in the cotton textile 
|}industry was given President 
| Sept. 14, by George A. Sloan, of New York, 
| President of the Cotton Textile Institute, 
‘at a conference at the White House. 

| Afterwards, Mr. Sloan stated orally that 
| he had been invited by President Hoover 
| to the White House to discuss with him 
| particularly fundamental problems, in- 
| Cluding hours of work and night work in 
| the industry. 

| “The first fundamental problem,” Mr. 
| Sloan said, “is the question of long hours. 


We have mills in some sections of the} 


country that operate what I may say are 
abnormal hours; that is, 60 hours at a 
shift. 
50 Hours Maximum Proposed 
“The rank and file of the industry sub- 


Institute, called to discuss fundamental | 


12 m.—Franklin W. Fort, Chairman | 





| 


To Immediate 


Would Be a ‘Calamity’ to Other Families and 
Delay Recovery, He Says | 


‘Radio Commission Also Af- 





|ings of these men and their families. I 
| have seen war at first hand. I know the 
| courage, the sacrifice of our soldiers. 
| But there are many million others in 
;the same circumstances. They too must 
be entitled to consideration. Their em- 
| ployment and their farm recovery, as well 
}as that of the veterans, can be secured 
| only by the restoration of the normal eco- 
nomic life of the Nation. To that end 
we have been and are devoting our best 
efforts. Anything that stands in the way 
must be opposed. The welfare of the 
Nation as a whole must take precedence 
over the demands of any particular group. 
I do not believe that the veterans gen- 
erally really understand the adjusted cer- 
| tificate law (so-called bonus law) which 
was proposed by themselves. In its sim- 
plest terms that law provides that an an- 
{nual sum of about $12,000,000 is to be paid 
}into a fund which, with compound inter- 
|est,, is calculated to amount to a total of 
| $3,500,000,000, the face value of certificates 
to be distributed in 1945. Approximately 
$1,300,000,000 has been paid into this fund. 
| Under the law of last year authorizing 
loans up to 50 per cent of the face amount 
of the certificates, if we take into con- 
sideration loans made through the vete- 
rans’ life insurance fund which will have 
to be repaid, all this accumulated sum and 
|more has already been distributed. If the 
|}Government distributed to the veterans 
| $112,000,000 annually from now on it would 
represent the Government’s obligation. 


‘President Restates Objection 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Bonus Payment 


| 
jmuch in this depression, we still have | 
| much more to lose. And our whole future 
|may be said to depend upon early re- 
covery. 

“For many months the right-thinking 
men of both parties have been engaged in 
organizing and mobilizing the resources of 
the Nation to promote the economic re- 
covery which is the one sure and effective 
means of restoring the standard of living 
of all of our people and rescuing millions 
| of them from suffering and misery. The 
| proposal to levy over $2,000,000,000 and to 
| pay it to a particular group constitutes a 
| fatal threat to the entire program of re- 
; covery, to the success of which all must 
‘look for their well-being, security and 
| happiness. 
| In my judgment the enactment of any 
| such proposal into legislation would be a 
deadly plow at the welfare of the Nation. 
1 was elected to protect and promote the 
| interests of all of the peoplé. As long 
| as I am President I shall continue to do so 
|and to oppose with all of the strength 
|and influence at my command any de-| 
mand that runs counter to the common 

| welfare. 


Federal Aid Sought 
For Building Bridges 





| studios and transmitter to Carter Lake, 
| Iowa, in decisions handed down Sept. 14. | 


|the Shepard Broadcasting Service, owners 


abundant broadcast service from three 


Hoover, | 


° « 
If these sums be kept in the fund the | Over Niagara River 


;Government adds compound interest on| 
}each installment and gives a life insur-| 
lance right. By paying the adjusted serv-| 
ice certificates at their 1945 face value now | 
the Government would not only be paying | 
|}all remaining 13 annual installments in| 
advance but would be paying the com-| 
pound interest upon them in advance. 
This would, I am advised, add about | 
$2,250,000,000 to the amount which the | 
people of the United States, acting | 


through Congress, undertook to pay when | : 4 hal | 
they gave the cer‘ificates. | re Bridge Commission, headed by} 


: a }its chairman, Paul A. Schoellkopf, con- | 
oo — aaien a ome te | ferred at the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


of taxes which drain every family budget | ae ai 3, bers ypc 4 Cc. | 
in our country today and weigh heavily | S Bporation directors, in 
on business struggling in the midst of de- | half of a plan to finance the Constenetien | 
pression. It can not be borrowed without | of two bridges, one from Buffalo and one | 


impairment of the credit of the National | from Niagara Falls, to Grand Island in| 
| the Niagara River. 


Government and thus y that confi- 
and ¢ destroy | The following information was obtained | 


dence upon which our whole .system de- | 
pends. ” ¥ from the delegation and the sponsors of | 


ae . the project: | 
Revision of Currency 


The purpose is to connect Grand Island | 
Declared Inadvisable with the mainland and to develop the| 
It is unthinkable that the Government 





Project to Connect Grand Is- | 
land With Mainland Is 
Laid Before Reconstruc- | 
tion Corporation 


island, the two bridges to cost approxi- 
|mately $7,000,000. In addition, the State 


of the United States should resort to the | 


printing press and the issuance of fiat 
currency as provided in the bill which 


passed the House at the last session of, 


ic _‘9) | scribe to President Hoover’s theory that 
authorizations for building construction in | we should have shorter hour shifts. None 
cases where land has already been ac- | of the leaders of the industry feel there is 
quired. | any justification for 60 hours. Fifty hours 
“In connection with authorizations for | should be the maximum. 
site and building, the Department has “Another fundamental problem is the 
been reducing the entire limit of cost by | question of night work. It is a serious 
10 per cent, but is now encountering diffi- | question, and the leaders are seeking to 
culty in proceeding with a number of | discourage it.” | 
these cases where the site was purchased | Mr. Sloan said he had reported to Mr. 
some time previous to June 30, 1932, and! Hoover that stocks on hand at present are 
the buildings designed, but no contract for | the lowest in four or five years. He said 
construction let. It develops that in many | he had also discussed ways and means 
cases, the site or additional land was se-|to continue the substantial improvement 
cured a year or more ago, and the build-| which has taken place in the industry 


Congress. Such an act of moral bank- 
ruptcy would depreciate and might ulti- 
mately destroy the value of every dollar 
in the United States. It would cause the 
collapse of all confidence in our Govern- 
ment and would bring widespread ruin to 
the entire country and to every one of 
our citizens. 

Daniel Webster, 100 years ago, stated: 
“He who tampers with the currency robs 


greedy capital, which is keen-sighted, and 
| may shift for itseif; but he beggars labor, 
which is honest, unsuspecting, and too 


of New York is represented as planning | 
to spend $2,000,000 on State parks, one! 
at each end of the island. 
Work for 4,500 Men 

| The construction of the two bridges 
connecting Grand Island with the main-| 
land on the Niagara frontier not only will! 
provide work for 4,500 men but will add 
to the Buffalo industrial and residential 
district several thousand acres of land/| 
|and 22% miles of waterfront, six miles of | 
| which are on the deep water channel. | 

Between the two State parks planned, 


jis expected to build a high-speed motor | 
| highway at a cost of $250,000. It is ex- 
pected that 2,500 homes will be built on| 








ye 












ing designs developed after the acquisi- 
tion. 
Inadequacy of Funds 

“The work was then placed on the mar- 
ket, and the bids now being received, 
based upon the construction work as de- 
signed, are in excess of the amounts avail- 
able for construction after a deduction of 


site and building. This situation arises 
from the fact that the site has cost 30 per 
cent to 40 per cent of the total authoriza- 
tion, so that when 10 per cent of the total 
limit is deducted from the remaining bal- 
ance, the amount available for building 
construction is entirely inadequate, and 
amounts to much more than a 10 per cent 
reduction of the amount available for con- 
struction. If 10 per cent were taken off 
only of the remaining balance of the ap- 


propriation, that is, the amount available | 


for construction, rather than the total 
limit of cost, most of these projects could 
be placed under contract. 

“Section 320, in accordance with its title, 
was intended by Congress to be a restric- 
tion on construction. The hearipgs and 
reports on section 320 indicate that the 


sole intent of Congress was to secure for | 


the Government economies in building 


construction which have resulted from | 
decreased cost in labor and materials since | 


the original estimates for these projects 
were made two or three years ago. 
Deduction of Cost of Site 


“The Department is endeavoring to ef- 
fect those economies, but is also under 
the obligation of placing as much work as 
possible under contract as a measure of 
unemployment relief. Also, it must avoid 
additional costs as well as undue delays 
which will be inevitably attendant upon 
the redesigning and curtailing of these 
projects which will be necessary if it is re- 
quired to stay within the amounts avail- 
able after deduction of 10 per cent from 
the entire limits of cost. 

“Having in view the sole purpose of 
Congress in the enactment of section 320, 
to wit: the saving to the Government of 
economies brought about by the reduced 
costs of labor and material in construc- 
tion work, the question is submitted to you 
for decision as to whether, under the pro- 
visions of section 320 requiring a reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent of the limit of cost 
fixed in authorizations heretofore made, 
the cost of a previously purchased site 


may be deducted from the limit of cost | 


prior tc the deduction of the 10 per cent.” 
The question stated in the concluding 

part of the above quotation of your sub- 

mission is answered in the affirmative. 


Substitute for Celluloid 
Is Developed in Norway 


A new product, called “trelit,” similar 
to celluloid, and made of wood pulp, has 
been reported developed in Norway, ac- 
cording to a report from Trade Commis- 
sioner Gudrun Carlson, Osio. 

Result of experimentation by Norwegian 
scientists, the new product is claimed to 
be stronger than celluloid, and is highly 
water-resistant. 

Chief purpose for which this material 
is to be tested is in the manufacture of 
toys, but it is anticipated that it will be 
adopted for many other products, includ- 
ing buoys for fish-nets and life-belts, 
which must withstand the effect of water 
for long periods. Preliminary production 
tests have been started at Frederikstad, 
Norway, it was stated—(Department of 
Commerce.) 


| within the past few months. 


Solution Up to Management 
He pointed out that the improvement 
{of the industry largely depends upon 
|}the management of the mills. He ex- 
plained that a great deal of the industry's 
| success comes from efficient operation. 


‘duct “There are quite a number of cotton! ~ 
10 per cent of the total authorization for | mills opening up now as a result of the| 


;improvement-in business conditions. The 
| percentage of mills now in operation is 
; about 25 per cent greater than that of 60 
|days ago, which brings the industry up 
to around 70 per cent operative.” 

Mr. Sloan said that August sales were 
the largest since the Cotton Textile Insti- 
, tute began gathering statistics, about eight 
years ago. Coarse goods sales in August 
were 282 per cent of production and finer 
goods sales 479 per cent. 

He pointed out, however, that prices had 
not improved in the same degree, which is 
causing great concern to the cotton textile 
industry. 

“Speaking for the industry as a whole 
it has hardly reached the profitable stage,” 
he observed. 


braces 70 or 75 per cent of the cotton 
| textile industry. 


Tribute Proclaimed 


For Gen. Pulaski 


President Calls on the Nation to 
Observe 153d Anniversary 


President Hoover has issued a proclama- 
tion inviting the people of the United 
States to join in exercises Oct. 11 in 
commemoration of the 153d anniversary of 
the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, 
who served under George Washington at 
the siege of Savannah, Ga. 

The proclamation follows in full text: 

A proclamation by the President of the 
United States of America. 

Whereas Oct. 11, 1932, is the 153d anni- 
versary of the death of Brigadier General 
Casimir Pulaski, brave officer and cavalry- 
man who died from wounds received on 
— 9, 1779, at the siege of Savannah, Ga.: 
an 

Whereas we are now engaged in the cele- 
bration of the two hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of George Washington, under 
whom General Pulaski served so valiantly; 

Now, therefore, I, Herbert Hoover, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, in 
pursuance of the provisions of Public 
Resolution 32, 72d Congress, approved July 
2, 1932, do hereby invite the people of the 
United States of America to honor on 
Tuesday, the 11th day of October next, the 
memory of Brigadier General Casimir 
Pulaski, by holding sch exercises and 
ceremonies in schools, churches, or other 
Suitable places as may be deemed appro- 
priate in commemoration of his death; 
and, further, I hereby direct that on that 
day the flag of the United States be appro- 
priately displayed upon all Government 
buildings of the United States. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
|my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 12th 
day of September, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and thirty-two, and of 
the Independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and fifty- 
seventh. 

(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. 

By the President: W. R. Castle, Acting 
| Secretary of State. 


busy with the present to calculate for the | Grand Island, at an average cost of $3,000 | 


Mr. Sloan said that the Institute em-| 


future. The prosperity of the working 
classes lives, moves, and has its being in 
established credit, and a steady medfum 
of payment.” And the experience of every 
government in the world since that day 
has confirmed Webster's statement. 

Let us not forget that while we have lost 


Hearings Scheduled 


| On Business Inquiry 


\Ca 


| 





pital Meetings Planned by 
Congressional Committee 


Pians for at least two days of hearings 
at Washington in the congressional in- 
quiry into Government competition with 
private industry were arranged at a con- 
ference, Sept. 14, by Representatives Pet- 
tengill (Dem.), of South Bend, Ind., and 
Rich (Rep.), of Woolrich, Pa., members of 
the House special committee investigat- 
ing the subject. 

The hearings will be held in the House 
Judiciary Committee rooms, Sept. 15-16, 


| with morning sessions beginning at 10) 


|a. m. and afternoon sessions at 2 p. m. 
| Two other members of the committee, 
| Representatives Shannon (Dem.), of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., chairman, and Cox (Dem.), 
of Camilla, Ga., are expected to reach 
Washington by Sept. 15. 

The witnesses asked to appear are: 

Sept. 15, Maj. Gen. T. Q. Ashburn, 
Chairman, Inland Waterways Corporation, 
operating the Government barge line sys- 
tem; representatives of the National As- 
sociation of Motor Bus Operators (Sept. 
15 or 16); representatives of the Metal 
Trades Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, John P. Frey, secretary- 
treasurer; Pyke Johnson, Washington, D. 
C., representing the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce (Sept. 15 or 16); 
representatives of civilian manufacturers 
of clothing, in connection with the manu- 


facture of Army or Navy uniforms (Sept. | 


15 or 16). 

Sept. 16: Maj. Gen. J. L. De Witt, Quar- 
termaster General of the Army; James A. 
Emery, general counsel, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers; representatives of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce; 
other witnesses left over from previous 
day’s schedule, or added witnesses. 

Representatives Rich and Pettengill said 
the committee has been busy for some 
weeks with hearings held at Kansas City, 
Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; South Bend, Ind.; 
New Orleans, La.; Fort Sill, Okla., and 
New York City. At New York, independ- 
ently of the hearings, they inspected a 
factory where naval uniforms are made. 

“One of the interesting developments 
at New York,” they said, “was the testi- 
mony that the United States Coast Guard 
tows shipping and performs free salvage 
work.” 


Three-wheeled Automobiles 
Sold Extensively in Java 


Local automotive officials are watching 
the development of the use of small three- 
wheeled motor cars on the Island of Java, 
Dutch East Indies, according to a report 
from Trade Commissioner Richard P. 
Hendren, Batavia. 


Approximately 600 vehicles of this type! 


are now in use on the Island, and at the 
present rate of consumption it is expected 
that the number will double before the 
end of the current year, it was stated.— 
| (Department of Commerce.) 


| each, if the island is made accessibe by | 
the bridges. 
The delegation comprised Chairman 
| Schoellkopf, the counsel, Mr. Davidson, | 
|and Mr. Neal, one of the commissioners. | 
| A Kentucky delegation that recently 
| conferred with Fred C. Croxton, aid to the | 
| Reconsttuction Finance Corporation direc- | 
tors and in charge of direct relief, re- 
newed their conferences at Mr. Croxton’s | 
office on Sept. 14 in behalf of a loan for| 
relief in their State. } 
The delegation included Henry E. Bul-| 


|lock, chairman of the State-wide welfare | 
commission, and Dr. A. T. McCormick, | 
director of the health department. | 


New Construction Listed 
| In Public Building Program 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
Hollywood, Redding, Redwood City, Sa- 
linas, San Gabriel, San Rafael, Santa 
Monica. Tulare, Van Nuys, Venice, —_| 
tier. 

Colorado.—Lamar, Salida. | 

Connecticut.—Bristol, Torrington, Dan- | 
ielson, Westport. | 

Florida.—Plant City, Winter Haven. | 
Georgia.—Waycross. 

Idaho.—Burley. 

Illinois—Champaign, Galesburg, Moline, 
Quincy, Elmhurst, Villa Park, West Frank- | 
fort, Wilmette. 

Iowa.—Ames. 

Kansas.—Fort Scott, Hays. 

Kentucky.—Hazard. 

Louisiana.—Carville, M. H. 

Maine.—Houlton, Lewistown, Portland, 
M. H. | 

Massachusetts. — Chicopee, Chicopee | 
Falls, Gardner, Wakefield, Boston, Q. S. 

Michigan.—Dearborn, East Lansing, 
Royal Oak, Saulte St. Marie, Saginaw. | 
| Minnesota.—Albert Lea, St. Cloud, 
Winona. 

Mississippi.—Clarksdale. 

Missouri.—Columbia. 

Montana.—Dillon. 

New Jersey.—Asbury Park, Arlington, | 
Boundbrook, Caldwell, Cape May, Cran- 
ford, Moorestown, Ocean CTiy, Rahway, 
Rutherford, Summit, Wildwood. 

New Mexico.—Carlsbad, Ft. 
| MH. 

New York.—Bay Shore, Beacon, Carth- | 
age, Floral Park, Garden City, Hunting- 
ton, Ilion, Johnson City, Liberty, Mamaro- | 
| neck, Massena, Mineola, Mt. Kisco, Ossin- 
|ing, Oyster Bay, Port Washington, River- 
|head, Scarsdale, Southampton, Buffalo, 
|M. H., New York, N. Y., Q. S., Ithaca, 
Oswego, Rome. 

North Carolina.—Fayetteville, Gastonia, | 
Reidsville, Wilmington. | 

North Dakota.—Grand Forks. 

Ohio.—Kent. 

Oklahoma.—Enid, Bristow, Cushing, | 
Holdenville | 

Pennsylvania.—Alequippa, Ardmore, 
Clairton, Columbia, Darby, Honesdale, 
Mahanoy City, Mannheim, Scottdale, To- 
| wanda, Pittsburgh, M. H.; Butler, Easton. 
/ South Carolina.—Charleston, Q. S.,| 
Aiken, Ct. H. 

Texas.—Childress, Dalhart, Lufkin, Cor- | 
pus Christi, Port Arthur. 
| Vermont.—Montpelier, St. Albans. 
| Virginia.—Charlottesville. 

Washington. — Bremerton, 
Kelso, Port Townsend, Q. S. 

West Virginia.—Bluefield. 

Wisconsin.—Portage, West. Bend, Fond 
du Lac. 


Stanton | 





Centralia, | 





hospital; QS, quarantine station; Ct. H, 
courthouse. 


T 
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Authority Denied ‘Plans to Be Made 


Boston Station to 


Increase Its Power 


firms Consent to Station 
At Red Oak, Ia., to Re-| 


move to Carter. Lake 


The Federal Radio Commission denied | 
the application of the Bay State Radio 
Corporation, Station WAAB, Boston, 
Mass., to operate with one kilowatt power 
and reaffirmed its action in granting the 
application of the Red Oak Radio Cor- 
poration, Station KICK, to remove both 


Station WAAB, owned by the Bay State, 
Broadcasting Corporation, subsidiary of 


and operators also of WNAC-WBIS, in 


Boston, and a New England chain known4 


as the Yankee Network, serves with these 
stations as an outlet for chain programs | 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System as | 
well as those of the Yankee Network. | 


Additional Service Not Needed 


“Although the operation of Station 
WAAB with one kilowatt power would ex- 
tend the present generally meritorious 
service oi this station over certain sec- 
tions of the metropolitan area of Boston 
that do not receive satisfactory service 
from WAAB,” the Commission con- 
cluded, “the Boston area now receives 


' George V. Strong, War Department, and 





other stations located therein and at least 
four other stations situated near-by, and | 


it does not appear that there is need for | 


additional service in this area.” 

The decision of the Commission states 
that although Massachusetts is now as- 
signed somewhat less than its share of 


| broadcast facilities, approximately 85 per 
i cent of the total facilities in use within the | 


entire State are concentrated in and 
around Boston. 
Better Facilities Needed Elsewhere 
“It would appear that any assignment 


A delegation representing the Niagara |of additional facilities should be to under-|ing the Federal Government materially, | rather generous over wide areas, and only 


served sections of the State.” 
Service now rendered Stations WRBX, 


Roanoke, Va., and WHIS, Bluefield, W.}| 


Va., both operating on the same frequency, 
would be limited appreciably by the modi- 
fication, the Commission ruled. 
ence would result to WBCM, Bay ° City, 
Mich. 


The decision in respect to the Red Oak) 
Station KICK, Red| 


Radio Corporation, 
Oak, Iowa, reaffirming the construction 
permit to move the studios and transmitter 
to Carter Lake, Iowa, followed protests of 
licensees of Stations WOW and WAAW, 
Omaha, Nebr., and Station KOIL, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa. 
Larger Audience Served 


“The removal of Station KICK from Red 


Oak to Carter Lake, Tewa,” the decision | 


concluded, “would enable the station to 
render service to a population many times 
larger than now receives service from this 
station and would not deprive the Red 
Oak area of all good broadcasting recep- 
tion service, including programs of both 
national networks, now being received 
therein from a number of stations located 
elsewhere.” 

It was found that although the Council 
Bluffs and Omaha area is receiving serv- 


labor of its bread. He panders, indeed, to | one at each end of the island, the State ice from three stations located therein 


and one station situated elsewhere, the 
only one of these stations broadcasting 
purely local programs operated during the 
daytime only, and the unlimited time lo- 
cal service proposed by the Red Oak Cor- 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 





HAT is now the total 
all-time production of 
Pneumatic AutomobileTires 
in Goodyear factories 
throughout the world. That 
is a potent answer to the 
question, ““ What is the best 
tire to buy?” The best tire 
is a Goodyear, because 
Goodyear has the greatest 
experience, gained by 
building millions more tires 
each year than any other 
tire-maker. The best tire is 


For Arms Session 





President Names Hugh R. Wil- 
son to Attend Meeting of 
Conference Bureau 





The President has designated Hugh R. 
Wilson, American Minister at Berne and | 
Alternate Delegate to the General Dis- | 
armament Conference, to represent this 
Government at the meeting of the Bureau | 
of the Conference opening in Geneva on 
Sept. 21, 1932, in accordance with the 
General Commission’s Resolution of Ad- 
journment of July 23. 

Mr. Wilson wil be assisted by two ad- 
visers, Ferdinand L. Mayer, Counselor of 


the Embassy at Brussels, and Lieut. Col. | 


| 


by Samuel Reber Jr., Third Secretary of 
the Embassy at Brussels, Secretary of the | 
American Delegation. 

The purpose of the forthcoming meet- 
ing of the Bureau, as stated in the Resolu- 
tion of Adjournment, is to prepare drafts | 
on those subjects on which agreement has 
already been reached, notably air forces, 
land artillery, tanks and chemical and} 
bacteriological warfare; and to seek a so-| 
lution of certain problems on which agree- 
ment has not yet been arrived at, such as 
the limitation and reduction of effectives. | 
—(Depatment of State.) 
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Summer Average -: 
Of Temperatures 
Exceeds Normal 


Rainfall Generous Over 
Large Areas, Though 
Some Drought Developed, 
Says Weather Bureau 





Temperatures have averaged above nor- 
mal over most of the country this Sum- 


mer, with rainfall generous over large 
areas, although drought has developed in 


;some regions, notably the Middle Atlantic 


States and nearby areas, according to a 


summary of the weather for the Summer 


made public Sept. 14 by the Weather Bu- 


| reau, Department of Agriculture. 


During the last week, cotton deterio- 
rated further except in parts of Texas, 
the Bureau stated in its weekly review of 
weather and crop conditions. (The review 
appears in full text on page 6.) Corn is 


|now largely past danger of frost, it was 


stated. 
The Bureau’s review of weather condi-< 


tions for the Summer follows in full text: 


The average teinperature for the Sum- 


‘ 4 |mer (June to August, inclusive), of 1932 
Uniform Narcotics Law | was higher than normal rather generally 


Is Proposed for States 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
P. Deering of Maine chairman of the As- 
sociation’s subcommittee on narcotic leg- 
islation. Final action on the draft will 
be taken at a second meeting Oct. 8 to 12. 
Because the Federal Government lacks 


over the United States. The means for 
the period ranged from practically normal 
to 1 or 2 degrees above normal in the 
}extreme South, the Atlantic coast dis- 
tricts, most of the Ohio Valley and Lake 
| region, and also in nearly all sections west 
| of the Rocky Mountains. 

| Precipitation for Summer 

| From western North Carolina, northern 


Interfer- | 


constitutional authority to enforce many | Georgia, and the northern portions of the 
| phases of narcotic laws, State cooperation | Gulf States northwestward to the Cana- 
is vital if the illegal traffic in drugs is to; dian boundary, the averages were 2 to 
|be halted, Commissioner Anslinger said.|4 degrees above normal, with the greatest 
|The problem of tightening State laws is|departures in northern sections. Only a 
| secondary only to that of international) few widely scattered and restricted areas, 
| cooperation, according to the Commis-/| principally the Northwest, show average 
| sioner. | temperatures for the Summer below nor- 
| At present only four States: California,| mal, and these were only 1 or 2 degrees 
Peunnsylvania, Wisconsin and Rhode Is-| below. 

| land, and the City of New York are help-| Precipitation for the Summer was 
| Commissioner Anslinger says, adding that|a few sections had marked deficiencies. 
the situation arises from the loose State|The amounts were above normal in the 
laws and the lax State enforcement. |extreme Southeast, much of the Ohio and 
|; “In one State to sell morphine unlaw-/| central and upper Mississippi Valleys, and 
fully is a mere misdemeanor, while to} most of the western half of the country. 
sell cocaine is a felony. In another State; The areas showing pronounced deficien- 
there is no penalty provided for violation; cies are the Middle Atlantic States, parts 
of State narcotic acts,” Sommissioner|of the Lake region, and comparatively 
Anslinger said in citing examples of the| small sections to the westward, as well as 
need for uniformity. | the west-central Gulf districts, parts of 
| Since members of the drug trade are|the northern Rocky Mountains, and the 
|affected by the proposed legislation, ap-|interior of the Pacific Northwest. Some 
proximately 25 doctors, druggists and) stations in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
dealers will be represented at the prelimi-| Virginia received only about half of the 
|mary meeting on Sept. 15, Commissioner | normal Summer rain, while western Mis- 
Anslinger revealed. The Department of|sissippi, northern Louisiana and extreme 
State, the United States Public Health|eastern Texas show similar deficiencies. 


| Service and the Bureav of Narcotics will 


represent the Federal Government. 





| In parts of the Pacific Northwest there 
was less than one-third of the normal. 
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Salls from New York for Plymouth SEPT. 2Ath 


and Le Havre... Cabin and Teurist 


Class...Ask any travel agent 


James F. Nolan, General Passenger 


Agent, 1429 Eye St., Tel.: Met. 1440 








a Goodyear because the 
largest production enables 
Goodyear to put more 
money into safeguarding 
the uniformity and quality 
of every Goodyear Tire. 


The best tire is a Goodyear 


GOODYEAR AND THE 6-HOUR DAY 
In October, 1930, Goodyear pioneered the 
6-hour day, to furnish work to as many men as 
possible. Agproximately 3,000 additional wage- 


earners were thus given employment. In the 
words of President P. W. Litchfield, ‘If adopted 
wherever possible, the 6-hour day would put 
millions of men now unemployed into a posi- 
tion where they would be self-supporting.’ 








200 MILLION TIRES 


because the public says so 
— Goodyears are first- 
choice of motorists by bet- 
ter than two to one. More 
people ride on Goodyear 
Tires than on any other 
kind. Goodyears outsell 
all others because they 
outrun them on the road. 
Think over these facts and 
ask yourself: Why buy 
any second-choice tire 
when FIRST-CHOICE costs no 
more? 


= 


IS, immigration station; MH., military | TUNE IN: GOODYEAR INVITES YOU TO HEAR THE REVELERS QUARTET, GOODYEAR CONCERT-DANCE ORCHESTRA AND a 
| FEATURE GUEST ARTIST EVERY WEDNESDAY NIGHT, OVER N.B.C. RED NETWORK, WEAF AND ASSOCIATED STATIONS 
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Claimsfor Latch |©s0line Use Gains 


In Massachusetts 


For Auto Doors 
Ruled Patentable 


Double Patenting Declared 
Not Present Because no} 
- Protection to Features 
Was Previously Granted 


Consumption During First) 
Eight Months Found to Ex- 
ceed That of Year Ago 





Boston, Mass., Sept. ee 
The consumption of gasoline in Massa- 
chusetts during the first eight months of 
1932 was slightly greater than during the 
same period in 1931, according to a state- 
ment issued by Henry F. Long, Commis- 
sioner of Corporations and Taxation. 
This year the consumption, based upon 
tax returns, amounted to 370,815,306 gal- 
lons, compared to 370,511,310 in 1931 and 
351,858,889 during the first eight months 





Ex parte Ernest E. HEINTZ AND THOMAS P. 
ARCHER. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 3496. 
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And Within Country’s Ability 
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Veterans Advised to Study Merits 
Of Further Claims in Their Behalf 


Measures Involving Federal Expenditures Must Be “Just? 


to Pay, General Hines Tells 
American Legion Convention 





| 


of producers of agricultural and manu- 
factured products everywhere. 

Our appropriation represents roughly $1 
per acre for each acre of farm land in 
the United States. It represents more than 
the value of all farm property in the 
State of Oregon in 1925, at a time when} 
farm property was more vaiuable than) 
today. It amounts to approximately $150 
per farm and notwithstanding his de- 
creased ability to pay, the farmer’s taxes | 
have actually increased in dollars and} 
cents more than 70 per cent between 1920) 
and 1930. 

It would be interesting to gauge the 
benefits thus far provided by comparison | 
with those of prior wars. Comparison 
with the efforts of some of our allies is 
perhaps, however, a better measure. 





| 
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Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last Kne. 


Laughlin, Clara E. So you're going to Ireland 
and Scotland? And if I were going with 
you these are the things I'd invite you to 


‘Appeal from Examiner of Patents. 
Patent No. 1870565 was issued Aug. 9, 1932, 


of 1930. 


The taxable gallonage in August, 1932, 


for Remote Control Locks, on applica- 
tion filed March 13, 1925, Serial No. 
15174. Opinion dated Dec. 3, 1931. 


equalled 59,630,000, which at 3 cents a 
gallon will net the Commonwealth $1,- 
788,900, the statement said. In August, 


Stuart C. Barnes for applicants. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

of the war disabled. During this period 
I have seen benefits for those who suf-| 
fered disease or injury due to service grow 
from $107,050,565 for the fiscal year 1923 
to $190,378,411 for the fiscal year 1932, and 
benefits to the dependents of those who 
paid the supreme sacrifice increase from 
$18,543,704 to $38,698,581 per annum. I 
have seen an allowance for nonservice 
disabilities authorized and its benefits 
awarded to more than 438,000 veterans. 


know positively that such sources of rev- 
enue exist. 


country covering a period of almost 300) 
years and concerning which I have spoken 
to you at length on other occasions, in- 


cent are suffering from neuro-psychiatric 
diseases, 19 per cent from tuberculosis, 
and 60 per cent from general medical and 
surgical conditions. Awards to those suf- 
fering from neuropsychiatric conditions 
average $56.17 per month, tuberculosis 


The history of veterans’ relief in this 


Relief Expenditures 


Of Britain and Finance 


Great Britain and France spent ap- 
proximately 51 months in actual warfare 


dicates that relief measures for ex-service 
men have been determined largely by a 


$61.16, and general medical and surgi- 
cal $34.53. 


appreciation. The material result of gen- | 


feeling of generosity based on the Nation’s| Claims numbering 232,726 have been} 


filed for death compensation and 125,075 


while the period from the entrance of | 


the United States into the war to the! 


. 397 p. Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 
4 32-13689 
Nelson, Warren O. Studies on physiology of 
lactation. 1. Relation of lacation to ovarian 
and hypophyseal hormones. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—N. Y. univ., 1931.) p. 51-83. Phil., 1931. 
32-13677 
regulation in 
administration 
25 p., illus. 
administration service, 


|McCracken, Dwight. Traffic 
small cities. (Municipal . 
service, N. Y. Pub. no. 26.) 
N. Y., Municipal 





armistice was only about 19 months. Great 
Britain suffered approximately 3,000,000 


erosity can be no greater than the ability 


allowed, requiring total disbursements of 


dead and wounded, France 5,623,000, and 


1931, the taxable consumption was 60,060,- 
582, netting a tax of $1,801,817, while in 
August, 1930, when the tax was 2 cents 
a gallon, 55,721,962 gallons brought a re-/ 


Before Horxrns, Assistant Commissioner, 
and LAnpers and Prerce, Examiners in 
Chief. 


of the country to pay. As you are aware, 
legislation already in effect was enacted 
jlargely during a period of high prices, | 


From only 15,736 beds in the then Vet- 
erans’ Bureau hospitals in 1923 for all 
cases I have witnessed an increase to 36,- 


Opinion of the Board 


Prerce, Examiner in Chief—This is an| 
appeal from the action of the examiner | 
“finally rejecting claims 1, 3 to 6, 8 to 11, 13) 
to 16, 18 and 20. 

Claims 1, 4, 10 and 13 are reproduced | 
as illustrative of the matter involved. 

“1, In a remote control latch for au-| 
tomobile bodies, the combination of a 
latching unit provided with a bolt re. 
tractable from the outside of the door, a 
remote actuator, a reciprocable draft bar 
connection between said bolt and actuator | 
end a quickly detachable connection of 
the pin and slot type between the draft | 1 
connection and bolt and remote actuator. 

“4. In a remote control latch for au-| 
tomobile bodies, the cambination of a} 
latching unit including a latch casing and | 
a sliding latch unit supported therein and 
retractable upon closing the door, a re- 
motely located and independent actuator 
unit comprising an actuator plate; a ver- 
tical rotary spindle journaled therein, and 
a slide which is slidably supported by said 
actuator plate, connections for translating 
the rotary motion of the spindle into a re- 
ciprocating motion of the slide. 

+++ 

“10. In a latch, the combination of a slid- 
ing bolt, an actuator unit which includes 
a@ slide and a detachable connection be- 
tween the sliding bolt and _ slide, 
said slide formed of a sheet metal stamp- 
ing folded to provide an abutment, later- 
ally projecting flanges and provided with 

in ribs at the base of the abutment 

to strengthen the same, said slide also 

vided with a perforation in one of 

said lateral flanges for receiving one end 

of the detachable connection between the 
sliding bolt and slide. 

“13. In a remote control latch for au- 
tomobile bodies, the combination of a 
latching unit provided with a bolt retract- 
able from the outside of the door, a remote 
control unit operatable for retracting the 
boit‘at a point remote from the latch 
fixture, and a draft connection between 
said polt and remote control unit, and 
means laterally stressing said draft mem- 
ber for preventing rattling of the parts.” 

The references relied on by the examiner 





are: Kintner, 338640, March 23, 1886; 
Haag, 797425, Aug. 15, 1905; Altmann, 
' 1074340, Sept. 30, 1913; Miller, 1178172, 


April 4, 1916; Archer et al., 1662485; March 
138, 1928; Surprenant, 1771737, July 29, 1930. 

The claims relate to latch mechanism 
especially aesigned for use on automobile 
doors. Appellants’ latch mechanism em- 
bodies in addition to the latch and the 
rollback directly associated therewith an 
auxiliary operating means formed as a 
unit and comprising a slide having a U- 
shaped contact element formed thereon 
and a vertically disposed rock shaft having 
& cranked portion disposed to engage the 
U-shaped projection on the slide and to 
move it laterally when the rock shaft is 
turned. A spring about the rock shaft 
normally forces the crank against the 
slide and the latter against its support 
to prevent porn - 





The auxiliary operating means has! 
its slide connected to the latch proper 
by a draft bar, the latter being con- 


nected to both the slide and_ the 
Jatch by pin and slot connections, 
the pins in each instance being 


provided with heads having one dimension 
of such size as to permit withdrawal 
through its respective slot but such heads 
being normally so disposed that with- 
drawal is prevented. In assembling or 
disassembling the draft bar, slide and 
latch must be moved laterally to align 
each pin head with its respective slot. To 
prevent rattling of the draft bar after 
assembly a part on the door is so dis- 
posed as to effect an inward thrust on the 
bar which tends to remove any loseness 
at the joints: 

In rejecting the claims the examiner 
relies mainly on the patent to Surprenant 
which shows an automobile latch having | 
an auxiliary operator connected thereto | 
by a draft bar. This patent was granted | 
on an application filed after the filing of | 
the application under consideration and | 
thus on its face is not available as a ref- 
erence: 

The examiner holds it available by rea- | 
son of the fact that it was involved in an} 
interference 55894 with an application 
owned by the assignee of the application 
here involved and that such interference 
having terminated in favor of the pat- 
ent, such patent becomes in effect, 
through the doctrine of estoppel, prior 
art against any application owned by the 
assignee of the unsuccessful application. 


+ + 

As the claim 4 interference 55894 is 
directed to structure not disclosed in the 
present application and as there is no claim 
here presented that could have been made } 
by Surprenant there was clearly no ob- 
ligation on the assignee of the present ap- 
plication to provoke an interference on 
matters of common disclosure which 
neither party claims as patentable per se. 

Estoppel being predicated on failure to 
speak or act when there was a duty to so 
speak or act, to the injury of another, can- 
not be bottomed on a failure when there 
‘was no obligation as the other party is not 
legally injured. 


turn of $1,114,438. 


Michigan Capital Stock Tax 


State, 
from the capital stock tax on corporations 
for this year will exceed expectations. 
Collections since Aug. 31 are $4,384,000, | 
which is only $1,000,000 less than the | 
amount collected during the same period 


about $6,000,000, Mr. Fitzgerald estimated. 


auxiliary operator or the particular ex- 
pedient employed for preventing rattling. 


vented a new joint but the use of an old 
joint in a combination wherein it is de- 
sirable to be able to assemble and dis- 
assemble with speed and facility. We do 
not see how the alleged novelty can be 
developed without including broadly the 
latch mechanism and the auxiliary op- 
erating means as well as the draw bar. 
Likewise it appears to be essential in 
developing appellants’ 
pedient to include all the elements of the 
generally old combination. 


novelty which resides mainly in one ele- 
ment of the combination but as the ele- 
ment has no apparent utility, except in 
the combination claimed, we think their 
allowability should be determined by con- 
sidering novelty and invention. 


auxiliary operator having its spindle ver- 
tically arranged or one having a cranked 
portion which is sprung pressed against 
the slide associated therewith to prevent 
rattling. 
per se as defiined in claimS 10 and 11 is 
not even broadly disclosed in the cited 
prior art. 


a patent, 1662485, in which the examiner 
finds a claim 11 broad enoguh to read on 
the disclosure of the present application. 








To Yield 6 Million in Year | 


Lansing, Mich., Sept. 14. | 


According to the Michigan Secretary of | 
Frank D. Fitzgerald, collections 


ast year. Receipts from the tax will be 





Appellants do not claim to have in- 


anti-rattling ex- 


Claims 5, 6, 8, 9, 10 and 11 define alleged 


None of the refences cited shows an 


Moreover the slide structure 


Claims 1, 3, 13, 14, 16 and 18 stand re- 


jected on the ground of double patent- | 
ing. | 


++ + 
Appellants’ assignee has been granted 


The examiner takes the position that be- 
cause of the allowance of such generic 
claim no further generic claims can be 
allowed in this application. The examiner’s 
position would be sound if the generic 
claim of the patent and the generic claims 
here under consideration were directed to 
the same generic improvement. Claim 11 
of the Archer et al patent is directed to 


spindle v to a position where its arm p 
will contact with its mounting bracket. 
Claims 1, 3, 16 and 18 read on the Archer 
et al patent but are not directed to anti- 
rattling means. They relate to matter 
claimed neither broadly or specifically in 
the patent. The charge of double patent» 
ing can not properly be raised against 
claims to features for which no protection 
of any kind has previously been granted. 
Claims 13 and 14 relate to the prevention 
of rattle, as does claim 11 of the patent, 


of division between the application and the 
patent has been maintained and that is 
all that is required. 


tion because of failure to develop a com- 
bination between the latch mechanism and 
the remote actuator. We agree with the 
examiner that the claim is not allowable 
for the reasons stated. We do not recom- 
mend allowance in amended form as it 
would then not differ substantially from 
claim 5. 


4 is affirmed .His action as to the re- 


the use of a spring such as w to rotate | 


but are concerned with a distinct part of | 
the combination. We think a proper line) 


Claim 4 stands rejected as an aggrega-| 


The action of the examiner as to claim | 


572 beds, 16,939 of which resulted from 
the construction of 34 magnificent fire- 


porary buildings not only unsanitary but 
not fireproof, and in this same period I 
have seen our hospital beds made available 
to veterans of all wars regardless of the 
origin of disabilities. 


The various organizations handling 
veterans’ affairs in 1923 have been con- 
solidated into one, resulting in economies 
and a more adequate service. I have 
seen our appropriation grow from $422,- 
077,323 in 1923 to $927,849,000 in 1932. 
Certainly, ladies and gentlemen, these 
are splendid strides in the interest of our 
more unfortunate comrades. 


In view of the perspective which my 
position permits, it is felt that you will 
desire me to go even further than to re- 
port on services rendered and counsel with 
you in matters of future import as I have 
felt free to do on previous occasions. 


I can point with more than passing in- 
terest to your accomplishments of the 
past year and especially to the evidence 
you have given that, having secured leg- 
islation to adequately provide for the care 
of those disabled or dependent as a re- 
sult of war service, you are restricting 
your requests and shaping your program 
for the promotion of the national welfare. 
Your requests, since I last addressed you, 
have been few and those largely in the 
interest of the disabled and dependent. 
Such interest should be maintained but I 
am sure your future requests will be made 
with due regard for the condition of the 
Treasury and full consideration of the 
taxpayer. 


Taxation as Source 


Of Funds for Relief 


Our country’s program for relief of the 
disabled and the dependent, already in 
operation, may show imperfections and 
inconsistencies fyom time to time and 
may need improvement, but on the whole 
it should not require major legislative 
action resulting in increased expenditures. 

Let us bear in mind that the figures 
representing expenditures mean more this 
year than ever before, not alone because 
of a material increase since my last report 
to you but for the reason that the tax- 
payer’s dollar at this time means much 
more than when legislation calling for 
these expenditures was placed on the 
Statute books.. At that time tax money 
was coming into the Treasury largely 
from profits, large incomes, and generally 
from money which was not required by 
the individual taxpayer to purchase the 
necessities of life. At this time, the 
wealthy, including those who made money 
during the war, have, to a great extent, 
disappeared. 

If old maxims may be relied upon we 
may safely assume that those who accu- 
mulated wealth most easily during the 
war period were among the first to lose 
if when the reaction set in. At any rate, 


as will cause the taxpayer who hereto- 


of his ability to pay from current in- 
come. 

The joint committee appointed just be- 
fore the adjournment of Congress will un- 
doubtedly be interested in and study the 
operation of existing laws enacted for 
veterans’ benefits and the recommenda- 
tion of the veterans’ organizations and 
the Veterans’ Administration for the fu- 
ture. Let us, therefore, weigh carefully 
the expenditures already made against 
legislative requirements and plans for the 
future and take into consideration the 


mythical individuals or 





maining claims is reversed. 








the admissibility of hospital records. 








records—Hearsay—Self -Sserving 





proof hospitals completely replacing tem-| 


taxes are now coming from such sources 


fore took his assessment as a matter of 
course to ask why he is taxed in excess 


high wages, and general prosperity; a time | 
when it may be said that generosity was | 
limited only by the degree of apprecia- 
tion. That time has, temporarily at least, | 
passed and ability to pay has been mate- | 
rially lessened. 


Individual taxpayers, organized groups, 
and legislators are interested in finding 
ways and means of reducing taxes. Many 
forms of Government expenditure have 
already been curtailed; salaries through- 
out the Government service have been re- 
duced, certain leave privileges have been 
withdrawn; drastic economies are being 
practiced or considered. It is only rea- 
sonable to suppose that benefits to ex- 
service men will eventually become a sub- 
ject of inquiry. 


Feeling That Requests 
Are To Great Is Noted 


I have observed with Interest, and I am 
sure you must have noted with deep con- 
cern, the feeling on the part of some of 
our citizens that the’ ex-service organiza- 
tions are asking from the country which 
they served more than can be approved. 
Shall we, as legionnaires, let such re- 
quests destroy our high standing with the 
citizenship o the country? Shall we per- 
mit our patriotism to be questioned? Can 
we not so regulate our affairs that other- 
wise disinterested individuals or organiza- 
tions will not be stimulated to offensive 
interest? 


Is request for more than is reasonable 
to adequately provide care for the disabled 
and dependents of deceased or disabled 
veterans warranted at this time? Let us, 
as. legionnaires, preserve the high and | 
noble purposes for which we were organ- 
ized realizing that the greatest benefit 
and the noblest heritage we can hand 
down to posterity will come through un- 
selfish interest in the advocacy of those 
measures which will bring the greatest 
possible happiness to all people. 

There is already a tendency on the 
part of some of our legislators who have 
heretofore been our most loyal defenders 
to criticize further demands as unwar- 
ranted. Let us consider their viewpoints 
with an open mind and not hastily con- 
clude that they are motivated by personal 
interests. 

At this time there seems to have sprung 
up certain new groups expressing great in- 
terest in the affairs of veterans and seek- 
ing to reduce expenditures for veterans’ 
relief by large amounts. I have long ad- 
vocated the study of this subject and be- 
lieve it is necessary. However, I have com- 
fidence in the American Legion and I am 
sure that it may be trusted to deal fairly 
with its country as well as with the vet- 
erans, whom it represents. 

Its knowledge of the problem has been 
gained through years of experience.| 
Therefore, it is best able to present sound 
views on the subject. For this reason and 
if we, as legionnaires, clearly see and 
properly perform our duties and responsi- 
bilities, there appears to be no real need! 
for these new groups. Their efforts might 
be best directed if put forth in coopera- 
tion with the American Legion, to whose | 
membership many are no doubt eligible. | 


Naming of Committee 
By Legion Suggested 





children and 89,000 parents of 99,880 vet- 
erans who died during service or from | 
disability incurred in service are receiv- 
ing death compensation. Payments to 
widows average $30 per month, to chil- 
dren $11.96 and to parents $17.97. 

The total amount payable on account 
of the 191,000 claims wHYch have been 
awarded on term insurance will exceed 
the premium receipts by approximately 
$1,700,000,000. | 
Nine hundred twenty-five thousand and | 
eighty-five applications have been received 
and 878,865 approved for United States| 
Government Life Insurance. Policies 
numbering 641,218 and aggregating ap-| 
proximately $3,000,000,000 were in force) 
June 30, 1932. 

Claims numbering 33,945 have been filed 
against these policies and 27,035 allowed, 
19,411 of which were for death and 7,594 
for permanent total disability. Total pay- | 
ments on this type of insurance amount | 
to $171,532,729. 


Hospital Admissions 
Exceed Million 


Since 1919 there have been 1,132,3156 ad- 
missions to hospitals as a result of the 
World War Veterans’ and prior acts, of 
which 1,086,973 were veterans of the 
World War. Since June 7, 1924, when 
hospitalization was first authorized for 
veterans of all wars without regard to 
origin of disability, 437,533 or approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of all admissions have 
been of the nonservice connected type. 
On June 30, 1932, 43,334 patients were 
in hospitals 35 per cent of whom were 
World War veterans under treatment 
for disabilities of service origin. 

Since 1919 there have been 125,641,674 in 
patient days relief which at an estimated 


expenditure of $502,566,696. On June 
30, 1932, the Veterans’ Administration | 
was operating 56 hospitals with a capac- 
ity of 29,833 beds and 10 homes with a 
capacity of 6,739 nospital beds. There 
are in addition 8,825 beds available to 
beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in other Government hospitals. On 
completion of the approved construction 
program there will be approximately 44,- 
490 hospital beds available. 

Under eight general acts Congress has 
to date authorized the sum of $113,327,000 


patient facilities, of which $108,327,000 has 
been appropriated. Congress has also au- 


average cost of $4 per day represent an} 


for new hospitals and domiciliary and out-.| 


approximately 500,000 ex-service men and 
France slightly more than 700,000. The 
United States at the end of the past fis- 


amount to $2,668 per annum for each 
United States soldier dea@ or wounded 
during the World War. That of Great 
Britain amounts to $58 per annum and 
that of France only $51. 


and impartially administering the various 
laws as written and interpreted. I am 
essentially concerned with devising ways 
and means through which a more direct 
and economical 
Such service will, I believe, result through 
simplification of procedure. 


In keeping with the urgent necessity 


administrative cost of operation of the 
Veterans’ Administration at the lowest 
point consistent with the successful ac- 
complishment of the program which, 
through legislation so ably fostered by you, 
has been placed in my hands. 
present time we are operating and dis- 
bursing our allotment of nearly $1,000,- 
000,000 per annum with an expenditure 
of less than 4 per cent for administra- 
tive costs. This, I believe, will compare 


favorably with figures of business organ- 
izations, 


Employment Program 
And Welfare Projects 


The Purpose of the American Legion is 
service—service to the community, State, 
and Nation. Legislation has provided 
generously through your guidance for the 
care of the dependent and disabled. You 
are, therefore, ready to enter upon the 
third and probably the most vital phase 
of your program as it is viewed in its 
| broadest sense. Your accomplishments 
|from 1917 to 1918, which gave you birth 
aS an organization and which have been 
justly eulogized beyond my ability to add 
to, comprise the first phase. 

The second phase, covering the period 
from the end of your war service to ap- 
proximately the present time,.has been 
devoted primarily to the procurement of 





thorized by special acts $11,550,000 of 
which $10,625,000 has been appropriated 
for new domiciliary and hospital construc- 
tion. There has also been expended since 
1923 more than $15,000,000 from regular 
fiscal funds for permanent improvements 
and extensions to Government hospitals. 


Adjusted Compensation 


Payments Summarized 


The Adjusted Compensation Act was 
passed May 19, 1924. As a result of this 
act, 3,989,737 applications were received 
and 3,677,975 adjusted service certificates 
in the amount of $3,648,287,632 issued. 
Payment of death claims on matured cer- 
tificates totals $133,656,742 and adjusted 
service cash payments and payments to 
dependents total $43,743,275. 


On June 30, 1932, 2,584,582 adjusted serv- 
ice certificates pledged for loans were held 
by the Veterans’ Administration. 


| 

I would suggest at this time that the| 
Legion appoint a committee of such size 
as to represent every section of the coun- 
try and so constituted as to insure a thor- 
ough knowledge of all phases of veterans’ 
activities, to look into and present recom- 
mendations designed to eliminate unnec- 
essary betiefits and inequalities resulting 
from legislation affecting veterans of all 


mately $60,000,000. 


ability of the country to pay—the ability 
of our friends and acquaintances—not 
organizations 
rumored to be wealthy as a result of 
guestionable profits or incomes unless we 


« CURRENT LAW , 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


EVIDENC E—Documentary evidence—Hospital 
statements—Action against physician for malpractice—Prejudicial error— 

In an action against a physician for the death of a patient whom he had attended 
at childbirth, alleged to have been caused by his negligent failure to visit her after 
she had been discharged from the hospital, pursuant to telephone requests advising 
him of profuse bleeding, a hospital record :nade by the physician himself on the 
patient’s removal to the hospital following the physician’s discovery of her critical 
condition, that the patient during the “past three days has had profuse hemor- 
rhages” that such condition had “continued for three days without notification of 
doctor” and that the failure to notify the doctor was “due to the fact that the 
paient was cared for by many friends who attended her for short periods, and none 
of them were aware of the amount of blood lost,” was not admissible in evidence 
on behalf of the physician. There is considerable conflict in the authorities as to 
The lower court admitted the record in the 
instant case but was held by the Washington Supreme Court to have erred in that 
the first quoted statement was hearsay, the second quoted statement was a self- 
serving statement made by the physician that he was not notified and the third 
quoted statement was a mere conclusion based wholly on hearsay. 

The admission of the evidence was prejudicial to the plaintiff and was ground for 
a reversal of the judgment for the physician notwithstanding the proper admission 
of other oral evidence to the same effect, since the inadmissible documentary 
evidence went to the jury room as an exhibit while the oral testimony went to the 
jury room only in the memory of the jurors. 

Dunn, Adm., v. Buschmann; Wash, Sup. Ct., No. 23603, Aug. 23, 1932. 


wars, and to study the need for further 
legislation in its relation to the problem 
of ever-mounting costs. The Veterans’ 
Administration stands ready to cooperate 
fully with such a committee. 


owes its warti 
in 1917-1918 a 


defenders. We went out 
a duty to self and family 


Let us ask ourselves what this Nation | 


to defend and preserve the institutions of | 


fits were filed within the time limit 
| 942 retired without pay. 
; denied to 5,216. 

On June 30, 1932, 6.415 emergency offi- 
cers were receiving payments averaging 
$140 monthly and the expenditure for 
| the last fiscal year was $12,751,531. 


Benefits were 





sult in their destruction. 
hand, we shall expect to continue to pro- 
| tect and improve them. 
We should insist that those who suffered 


result of the Emergency Officers’ Retire- 
ment Act up to June 30, 1932. 
| On July 3, 1930, payment of disability 





injury or disease be given necessary medi- 
cal or domiciliary care and together with 
| those who lost sons, husbands or fathers 


them to maintain the American standard 
of living. We should work for equaliza- 
tion of benefits to veterans of all wars. 
This much is equitable ‘and just. Beyond 
this we begin to become recipients of 
generosity. 

Based on precedent, however, we should 
| have reasons to expect adequate care of 
the aged and infirm. This is a reward 
|from an appreciative nation, since mani- 
|festly the equity and justice of giving 
benefits for conditions not incurred in or 
resulting from war service may be ques- 
tioned unless such benefits are extended 
to all citizens. Beyond this our program 
should be for the promotion of the gen- 
eral welfare. 





on whom they were dependent,.be com-| 
| pensated to the degree necessary to allow | 


approximately 50 per cent, have been ap- 
proved. 

On June 30, 1932, payments were being 
made to 407,584 veterans disabled in civil 
life at the cost of $73,470,000 for the fiscal 
year 1932. The net cost to this Govern- 


ment of this and allied matters can be) 


| put at $5,356,174,693.07. 

| 

Ability of Nation 

\To Pay Levies 

| Let us make a brief investigation into 
| the Nation’s ability to continue to pay its 
|present tax levies. We are all basically 
interested and probably more generally 
familiar with agriculture than with any 
other industry. Therefore, brief mention 


of the condition of that industry may 
serve to portray in a fair measure the 


condition of the country in the afore- | 


|mentioned respect. 
During the period 1917-1928 when legis- 


A to-| 


| legislation designed to provide care for 
| those left in need by the activity of the 
| first phase. It represents a pause on the 
| field of battle, as it were, to comfort a 
| wounded comrade as you move on to your 
| final objective. I am not at all forgetful 

of the service you have rendered to your 
|; communities since your organization, and 

particularly during the past months of 
| economic depression. 

The objective of the second phase hav- 
|ing been attained and while you are en- 
|gaged in consolidating your position, 
| which process may mean an advance here 
| or withdrawal there in order to strengthen 
| the line, you are even now beginning to 
| take up the advance into the third phase. 
|I refer particularly to your employment 
| program and to your community and na- 
| tional welfare projects. 
| Due to the tactical procedure employed, 


| wars. Fortunately this attainment leaves 


| years of age. Your energy is unexpended 


| objective. 


‘Future Interests 
|Of Ex-service Men 


j ative cross-section. You are the legisla- 
| tors, governors, and administrators. 
are the producer and the consumer. 


ployer, the employe (employed or unem- 
| ployed.) Your interests coincide with those 


I make no attempt to pass upon the! 
adequacy or inadequacy of the measures| 


service may be given. | 


therefor I feel constrained to keep the} 


At the} 


We regard the Suprenant patent un-, 
available as a reference against the ap- 
pealed claims. 

The patents to Haag, Kintner and 
Altmann show latches having auxiliary 
operating means located at a distance and 
having broadly the equivalent of appel- 
lants’ draw bar. Kintner shows a slot in 
the latch which cooperates with a part on 
the end of the draw member to permit 
the retraction of the latch without op- 
erating the auxiliary operator. None of 
these references shows a connection which 
can aptly be termed “quickly detachable” 


PATENTS—Estoppel— 


where interference was directed to struct 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


Patents 


Where assignee of present case owned application of another which lost inter- 
ference with prior patent, that patent does not become prior art to present case 


here presented could not have been made by patentee in interference.—Heintz 
et al. Ex parte. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls#)—7 U. S. Daily, 1318, Sept. 15, 1932. 





PATENTS—Patentability—Anticipation—Patents— 


Disability and Death 


Compensation Discussed 


We must be certain that our expendi- | 
tures and requests are just. Without any | 
attempt to pass upon this question myself | 
I present you herewith figures covering 
our operations up to June 30, 1932. 

Our appropriation, exclusive of $20,850,- 
000 for the civil service retirement funds, | 
for the present fiscal year is $927,849,000— 
almost one billion dollars. 

As a result of the War Risk Insurance 
Act passed Oct. 6, 1917, and the subse- | 


ure not disclosed in present case and claim 


| ceiving much less. 


|less than 20 bushels would have sufficed 


lation covering the greater part of our 
expenditures was enacted, wheat was sold 
at an average of more than $1.50 per 
bushel. During recent months it has aver- 
aged less than 50 cents per bushel on the 
Chicago market, and the producer is re- 


It now means that more than 90 
bushels of wheat (at Chicago prices) are 
required to pay a compensation award 


venience to smart shops, theatres 
of $30 per month for one month, whereas | 


at the time the legislation was enacted. | 
This is. appalling evidence of the pro- 


EXPERIENCED TRAVELERS IN NEW YORK 


choose the St. Regis ... for its quiet seclusion... for its celebrated 


1932. 32-13696 
Madson, Willard H. Study of preparation 
and certain properties of colloidal hydrous 


3 ‘ | berylli ide sols, by .. . and Franci 
$349,101,925 and $38,698,581 during the | the United States 322,497, of which 192,369) C°"Krauskopf, (Thesis, (Ph. ‘D)—-Univ. of 
past fiscal year. were wounded. Wis., 1931.) p. 3237-3258. Ithaca, N. Y., 
Approximately 24,000 widows, 37,000; Great Britain is said to compensate | ,,1931. 32-13671 


Meredith, Miss Ellis, ed. Democracy at cross- 
roads; symposium by W. A. Ayres, H. Parker 
Willis, Brand Whitlock. 261 p. N. Y., 
Brewer, Warren & Putnam, 1932. 32-13701 


cal year was compensating 137,850. The | ett awe’ F50 . San Diego, Calif, 1982.” 
pa ae spent $860,635,000 for relief Munro, Neil. The brave days cusiciias toe 
of World War veterans during the past , : cca 

fiscal year. During the ake period oo ~~ POrp ONS 3648 
Great Britain spent approximately $175,- Oglesby, Catharine. Business opportunities 
000,000 and France $287,000,000. Our an-| {0%,¥omen. 300 p. N. ¥., Harper & bros. 
nual expenditures for veterans’ relief ‘ o 


President’s conf. on home building and home 
ownership, Wash., D. C., 1931. Large-scale 
housing; final report of Com. on large-scale 
operations, Alfred K. Stern, chairman. 81 

. Wash., D. C., President's conf. on home 
building and home ownership, 1932. 


32-13698 

Richmond, Sir Herbert W. Immediate prob- 

lems of naval reduction. 17 . Fort 
Humphreys, Va., Engineer school, 1931. 


d : u 32-13708 
requiring the above expenditures. I am! Roe, Joseph H. Principles of chemistry; in- 
primarily interested in sympathetically| troductory textbook of inorganic, organic 


and physiological chemistry for nurses and 
students of home* economics and applied 
chemistry, with laboratory experiments. 3d 
ed. 486 p., illus. St. Louis, C. V. Mosby co., 
1932. 32-13662 
| Salter, Sir James A. Recovery, second effort. 
| 306 p. Lond., G. Bell & sons, 1932. 32-13716 
| Scheidt, 46 
:* is H. E. Scheidt, 
| 1932. 32-13695 
| Tyrer, John W. Historical survey of Holy 

week, services and ceremonial. (Alcuin club 
collections, no. xxix.) 180 p. Lond., Ox- 
ford univ. press, 1932. 32-13656 
| Verschoyle, Wm. D. Soul of an atom; physi- 

cal basis of human survival. 107 p. Lond., 


Herbert E. 


Noble experiment. 
illus. Hillsboro, 


Ore., 


| Search pub. co., 1932. 32-13652 
| Waldman, Seymour. Death and profits; study 
| of War policies comm. 156 a i, 

Brewer, Warren & Putnam, 1932. 32-13714 


Warden, Carl J. Evolution of human be- 
havior. 248 p., illus. N. ¥., Macmillan co., 
1932. f 32-1366 





of the Nation. You, your sons, and 
daughters, relatives and friends comprise 
the population of the United States; their 
welfare is your welfare and the welfare 
of the Nation. 

Your influence as individuals is great. 
As an organization your powers are 
| Scarcely to be estimated. Much of the 
history of America will be a history which 
you shall write. The future of the Na- 
tion is in your hands. 
| Your future interests are inseparable 
| from those of other citizens. Now that 
| our disavled and dependent comrades are 
assured cf adequate relief, your problems 
| are those of the Nation: Unemployment, 
| taxation, national defense, good govern- 
|ment, social and economic advance- 
|ment, ete. 
| The interest shown in your recent em- 
ployment program and in your many com= 
| munity projects designed to relieve suffer- 
|ing and promote welfare is assurance that 
| your future will be devoted to service to 


| your community, your State, and your 
| Nation. 


Parity Said to Result 
From Economic Situation 


| Iam confident that you will so conduct 
;the campaign upon which you will now 
;enter that those coming after you will 
feel honored to take up the battle where 
| you leave off. 

Current economic conditions have served, 
I believe, to return to you the Parity 
| which you may have lost as a result of 
your war service. I believe, were it pos- 
sible to accurately ascertain facts, that 
the average ex-service man would be 
shown to be no worse off than he who 
was gainfully employed during the war 
period and immediately thereafter. What 
he gained financially during that period 
he has probably lost, while you have been 





The | the objective of the second phase of your| left an experience which since that time 
amount of outstanding indebtedness on| Mission has been attained with expedition) has made you his equal or superior in 
account of these loans was $1,369,042,679.;and dash comparable to that shown in | resourcefulness and in economic status. 

In addition to this outstanding loans held| the war period and unequaled by that of | L J 
by banks and not redeemed total approxi- {other service organizations of previous| economic conditions. It is to be regretted 


Let us not be discouraged by present 


| of course that suffering results. Sacrifice 


As a result of the Emergency Officers’ | you comparatively young men. World War | will, however, bear fruit. With your vision, 
Retirement Act, 13,124 claims for bene-| veterans now average approximately 39) your 


will to do, your thought of service 
ito oth®s always before you, I can see 


and 6,964 officers retired with pay and|and available for pushing on to the final)4 Nation rising Phenix-like from the 


| present depression. 

Let us strive to eliminate all inequali- 
ties—inequalities in legislation applicable 
to veterans and inequalities in opportunity 
|for all persons. Continue to make sure 


Ex-service men are the backbone of the| that the disabled and dependent of all 


| | Nation and at the same time a represent-| wars receive proper care and relief. 
our country. Manifestly we shall sanc-| Wh Of GAR TEGAS Dae Dee eepeEes 08 8) 


tion nothing in peace times likely to re-| 
On the other | 


Let 
|us teach our future citizens by word and 


You} deed that the greatest opportunity of a 
You | republic is to render service to that re- 
| allowance was authorized. To date, 879,-| are the manufacturer, the “man with a| public. 


Let us manifest peace-time pa- 


965 claims have been filed and 438,618, or | hoe”; the landlord, the tenant; the em- | triotism—the soul of citizenship and strive 
[to build a nation unexcelled in govern- 
|ment and in economic and social policies, 





food ... for its respectful and self-respecting service ... for its con- 


and residences ... and for its mod- 


erate rates: single, $5 and $6; double, $8 and $9; suites from $12. 


and for which the quick detachable joint 
of the Miller patent can be substituted 
without considerable modification. 

The éxaminer holds claims 1, 3, 5, 6, 8, 


ent.—Heintz et al., Ex parte. 


Prior patent on application of another to assignee of present application with 
generic claims does not bar generic claims in present case unless generic claims 
here and in prior patent are directed to same generic i 
be allowed relating to matter claimed neither broadly 


rovement; but claims may 
or specifically in the pat- 


(Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—7 U.S. Daily, 1318, Sept. 15, 


quent World War Veterans’ Act passed | ducers’ inability to pay higher tax levies. 
June. 7, 1924; 1,104,203 applications for| Yet the production of wheat at more 
disability compensation have been re-| than $1 per bushel may be quite profit- 
ceived, 505,000 have been approved, and| able, while at 50 cents it is almost cer- 


FIFTH AVENUE AT E 


| $1,715,273,000 expended. 


| tain to be at a loss. 





to 11, 13 to 16, 18 and 20 unpatenable on| 1932. . 
the ground that they are drawn to old 

combinations. The references above dis- 
cussed show the indispensable elements | 
of the broad combination but they do not} 
show the joint details, the details of the| 


j 





(Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1318 








PATENTS—Remote control locks claims allowed— 
1870565, Heintz and Archer, Remote Control Locks, claims 1, 3, 5, 6, 8 and 11, 
13 to 16, 18 and 20 of application allowed; claim 4 refused.—Heintz et al., Ex parte. 


There are now 330,266 ex-service men | 
receiving disability compensation for) 
which $190,378,411 was expended during | 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1932. Pay-| 
ments average $44.12 monthly. Of those 
receiving disability compensation 21 per, 





, Sept. 15, 1932. 


The producers’ in- 
ability to pay taxes is therefore measured 
only in a small part by the decrease in 
prices of his products in dollars and 
cents. | 

The wheat producers’ condition may be 
taken as fairly indicative of the condition | 
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Loan Financing 


By Subsidiary of 





Utility Described Procedure in Determining Pay 
namics Rating Employers Outlined 


| 


Borrowing Methods Em- 
ployed by Parent Com-| 


The Federal Trade Commission was told 
at a hearing Sept. 15 by Charles Nodder, 
examiner, that the Associated Gas and} 
Electric Company procured money | 
through issuance of bonds to the public} 
at a cost of 512 per cent and loaned these | 
funds to subsidiary companies at charges 
as high as 8 per cent. | 

The Company’s plan, the examiner said, 
was to do away with direct major financing | 
by operating companies and advance 
money to them through holding compa- 
nies. 

Borrowing of Funds 
In support of his testimony. Mr. \Nodder 


company, borrowed from the Associated 
Electric Company, the principal subhold- 
ing compnay in the system, an average 
monthly amount of $74,300,000. The Penn- 
sylvania company, however, he said, “only 





PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Revision of the rules of the State In- 
pany for Operating Units dustrial Commission with respect to work- 
5 j mens compensation rates and determi- 
Explained at Inquiry {nation of pay rolls has been announced 5 ‘ 
- |by the Commission. Among the changes | ©Peration in which such officer is engaged. | €Msuing 5 

———————— ; Rule XIX. Board and Lodging. Where | Cancellation. 
board and lodging or either are furnished| (b) The rate, of any employer who fails 
as a part of an employe’s remuneration,|to pay to the Treasurer of the State} 
each shall be reported in the pay roll re- | within two months next following each six 
rule was prescribed, according to the Pcrt at 50 cents per diem or both shall be|months period any unpaid balance of 
Commission, “to protect the fund from ,Teported at $1 per diem in addition to|earned premium together with the esti- 
transient employers, either within or) the other wages of such employe. 
without the State, who build up an ad-| 
verse accident experience at the expense 
of the fund and whose operations do not 
extend over a sufficient period to admit | 
of merit rating.” Rule 
Another new rule penalizes employers 
who fail to file reports of actual pay roll 
expenditure within the prescribed time or|the remuneration 


L : to pay premiums on time by imposing an 
testified that in 1929 the Pennsylvania | additional 10 per cent assessment in rate. 


Electric Corporation, a subsidiary holding | ised rules sw in f “+: | 
Pp ’ & |The revised rules follow in full text: | Where salesmen and traveling represent- 


Revised Rules Quoted jatives are required to pay their own travel- 
II. Initial and Basic Rating.|ing expenses out of their remuneration, 
When an employer makes his first appli- | Mot less than two-thirds of such remuner- 
insurance he shall be| ation shall be included in the pay roll 


is a provision that employers making first 
application for State insurance shall be 
rated at the basic rate plus 30 per cent 
for the first two six-months’ periods. This 


cation for State 





Rules on Compensation Rates 
Commission 


Revised by Ohio 








Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 14.! performing such active duties as are or- 
dinarily undertaken by a supérintendent, 
| foreman, auditor, manager, workman, etc., 
shall be included in the pay roll report the act 3 : 
under the classification applicable to the | Six months period or that portion of the 


paid interest at 8 per cent on the amount rated at the basic rate plus 30 per cent | report. 


{t loaned to operating companies, which for the first two six months periods. 
When an employer’ fails to qualify for 
“In other words.” the examiner asserted | ©*Perience rating as provided in Rule III 


$22,800,000 was borrowed by the Pennsyl-| he Shall be rated at the basic rate. 
Rule VII. Executive Officers. 


averaged a monthly balance of $51,500,000.” 


vania Electric Corporation from the Asso- 
ciated Electric Company without interest.” | 


sociated Electric Company, the examiner | 
brought out that the total discount and 
expense of floating a $65,000,000 issue of 
5% per cent bonds was $7,590,878. Of 
this total, he said, $4,407,500 went to Har- 
ris, Forbes and Company. In addition to 
their commission and discount, Harris, 
Forbes was permitted to purchase 50,000 
shares of Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany common stock for $5,000 or 10 cents 
a share when the “stated” value per share 
was $20, it was set forth. 


Exchange of Securities 


The examiner testified that in an ex- 
change of securities between Associated 
Gas & Electric and Associated Electric 
thc former company realized a profit of 
$927.449. He explained, as an illustration 
of this procedure, that in April of 1929 
Associated Electric Company reacquired 
certain 41% per cent gold bonds from As- 
sociated Gas & Electric for $2,000,000. In 
the same month, he said, these bonds were 
sold back to Associated Gas & Electric 
for $1.742,500. 

In December of 1929 there was a similar 
transaction in which Associated Electric 
acquired securities for $38,286,210 and sold 
them back to Associated Gas & Electric 
for $37,514,000 the examiner stated. | 


Security Association 


Mr. Nodder also testified relative to the 
formation of the Associated Electric Com- 
panies which, he related, was organized in 
December of 1922 as a Massachusetts Vol- 
untary Association. This aassociation was 
formed by Associated Gas & Electric Sys- 
tem interests for the purpose of acquiring 
and controlling the stocks of a number of 
operating companies and to effect “a more 
perfect distribution” of the stocks so ac- 
quired to other companies in territory the 
company so held operated. 

The holdings of this association, he 
said, during the period 1922 to 1929 con- 
sisted principally of certain original ac- 
quisitions by the system. These invest- 
ments were then transferred to other sub- 
holding or operating companies so that 
at the end of 1929 the investments in 
stocks of operating companies were small 
and represented only a small portian of 
the operating properties of the system. 


Authority of Trustees 


Associated Electric Companies, the ex- 
aminer stated, was formed with a total 
authorized number of shares not exceed- 
ing 2,000 without nominal or par value 
and nonassessable and the duration of the 
association is 20 years from date of organ- 
ization, Dec. 28, 1922. No reorganization, 
consolidations or mergers have occurred 
nor has the association passed through 
any form of involuntary reorganization. 

This trust, it was set forth, was formed 
under the name of Utilities Securities 
Trust and by agreement the name was 
changed on Aug. 2, 1923, to Associated 
Electric Companies under which name it} 
is now known. The declaration of trust 
expressly declares that a “trust” and not 
a@ partnership is created. 

Companies Controlled 

At the close of 1929, the examiner said, 
the Association controlled the following 
operating companies: Cold Spring Light, 
Heat & Power Company; Morton Power 
Company; Smyrna Telephone Company; 
Silver Creek Electric Company; Tread- 
well Electric Light Company; Western 
Massachusetts Electric Company; Associ- 
ated Electric Properties; Beaver Dam Light 
& Power Company; Brockport Gas Light 
Company; Owego Gas Company; Tri- 
County Natural Gas Company; Caledonia 
Natural Gas Company; Rochester Central 
Power Corporation; Elmira Water, Light 
& Railroad Corporation; Lake Ontario 
Power Corporation; Preston Power Cor- 
poration; Tracy Development Company; 
New York Central Electric Corporation; 
Empire Gas & Electric Company; Mohawk | 
Valley Company; Rochester Gas & Elec- | 
tric Corporation; Mt. Morris Water Power 
Company; Canada Power Corporation 

In addition, he said, minority interests 
were held in Nova Scotia Tramways, Paul | 
Smiths Electric Light & Power & Railroad | 
Company, Paul Smiths Hotel Company 
and Crystal City Gas Company. 


Radio Corporation Rules | 
On Station Applications | 








[Continued from Page 3.] 
poration to be rendered in this large in- 
dustrial area appears to be meritorious 
and designed to meet existing needs. The 
proposed move by the applicant, in view vf 
program talent available at the other 
area, would greatly improve the service. 

Ellis A. Yost, Chief Examiner of the 
Federal Radio Commission, in an exam- | 
iner’s report, recommen@ed that the ap-| 
Plication of Stanley M. Krohn Jr. for 
unlimited time operation of Station WSMK | 
on the 1,380-kilocycle frequency with 
power output of 200 watts, be granted 
He also recommended that the applica- 
tion of Stanley M. Krohn Jr. for renewal | 





of Station WSMK license be granted. 

In the same report, the examiner rec- | 
Ommended that the application of KQV| 
to operate on the 1,380-kilocycle frequency | 


with: power output of 500 watts be denied, | 
and that the station be authorized to op- | 
erate daytime only with its present as- | 
Signed frequency and power. It was fur- | 
ther recommended that the application of | 


Station KQV for renewal of station license 
be granted. . ......... 











Rolls and in wa 


Commissions, 


employe they 
shall be considered as wages and must 
be included in the pay roll report. 


Rule XXI. Teams and Trucks. 
teams or trucks including drivers are em- 
ployed under contract with the owner of 
}such teams or trucks for a consideration 
: The en-/ only a portion of which consideration rep- 
tire remuneration of an executive officer| resents actual pay roll of drivers, one- 
Reviewing the security issues by the AS) —_—____—_——_——_——————————— ——————— 
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|half of the actual amount paid for such ! 
|teams and drivers and one-third of the 
| actual amounts paid for such trucks and 
| drivers shall be considered as wages of such 
| drivers and must be included in the pay- 
| roll report. 

Higher Rate Provisions 


Rule 39.—(a) The rate, of any employer | 


| 


|months period shall be increased 10 per | 
cent and shall be applied on the actual} 


If less | mated premium for the next ensuing eight 
than full board is furnished one meal| months period, shall be increased 10 per 
shall be reported at 20 cents and two!cent and shall be applied on the actual 
meals at 35 cents per diem. 
Inclusion of Bonuses 
XxX. Bonuses, 
| Where bonuses, commissions, tips, gratu- 
ities, etc., are received as or a portion of 


| pay roll for the eight months period im. 
|mediately preceding such failure and also 
on the actual pay roll for the next en- 
suing six months period folfowing rein- 
statement. 

The increased rate provided for in this 
section shall be in addition to the in- 
creased rate provided for in section (a) 
|of this rule. 

The amount of premium due from such 
employer may be certified to the Attorney 
General for collection. 


Frozen Salmon Shipped 


An experimental shipment of five tons | 


|—(Department of Commerce.) 


Limitation Order Aff ecting Gas Wells 
Issued by Texas Railroad Commission 





Austin, Texas, Sept. 14.| nation, an outlet to the production of any 


oe gy ered —_ = This is the practice generally in the I R 
o fails to file a report of actual pay|sued an order closing all gas wells in the rs t 
roll expenditure for the preceding ity | Eastern portion of the West Panhandle | 85 industry, and in the other gas fields hsurance a es 
months period within 30 days next fol-| gas field, and limiting the balance of the 
|lowing the termination of any such six | field to 4 per cent of potential open flow. 
The action followed a hearing on appli- 
cation of independent gas operators for ; 
pay roll for the six months period imme- | authority to waste gas through the strip- Matter Presented Earlier 
diately preceding such failure and also on| ping of gasoline from the gas and dis- The matter was presented to the Forty-| 
ual pay roll for the next ensuing | sipating the residue, or using it for burn- | second Legislature, and it enacted the | Too Small, Representa- 
ing of carbon black. The Commission de- ° 7 
ix months period to the date of|clined to permit this wastage of fuel gas,| Some of the companies attacked that law tives Say at Hearing 
|and held the only alternative was to close | in Federal court, and as a result of their <cnttiniaatliistiaahaniias 
;down the area where there was competi- 
tion betwec’. export producers who operate The Legislature has restricted the use| 
pipe lines and the independent producers | of natural gas to light and fuel, but has iti i j 
without pipe-line facilities. The order re- | given the Commission power to permit the uations’ "auann ee 
| cited the shut-down was a temporary ex- | use of the gas for other purposes when in| under the tentative schedule anno 


Approximately 70 per cent of the gas 
|exported by the Texhoma Natural Gas| situation is in the interest of the public| public hearing on the new rates that the 
|Company to Chicago has been coming 
from the area closed down, it was stated. can be adjusted in no other way, we will| pressed opposition to changes in classifi- 

Legislation Requested | 

Commisioner Ernest O. Thompson ac- | of this kind, and will grant the stripping| the most part, however, were of a minor 
companied the order 7 : 
that said the Commision has asked the|®"@ Without an outlet for their gas. Frederick H. Chase, representing 40 
Governor to submit legislation to remedy However, we are a conservation body, | stock casualty insurance companies, said 
the condition causing the shut-in. 
statement follows in full text: | muy 

Five important utility systems, all mar-| Other power of the Commission to compel) [Continued on Page 6, Column 7.) 
keting gas outsid2 the State, have built) e@ity has failed. | == 
Their Order Entered | 
lines are supplied entirely from their own} As a temporary expedient, while some 
leases, and their withdrawals are drain-| other answer is being found, we are en- 
ing the gas from independent properties.| tering an order which is in substance: 


| All of these companies, under their per-| That part of the West P 
of salmon steaks recently was made from| mits to do business in Texas, have used | 2 anhandle field 


Victoria to the United Kingdom. Each|the right of eminent domain. 
steak was frozen and placed in a sanitary |eral conception is that they are public| filed may produce up to 4 per cent of the 
| waxed paper, suitable for display in stores. servants to the extent of assuming the! potential open flow. 

| obligation of furnishing, without discrimi-' from the 4 per cent ar 


statement 


into the West Panhandle field. 


The gen- | completely shut in. The balance of the 





INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


Bay State Holds 


Hearing on Auto 








field into which they may build. 


of Texas. The companies here assert they 
are private operators and cannot be com- eeeneeeneeains 
pelled to take care of the production of 

other interests. |\Decreases Made Under 


Tentative Schedule Are 





Common Purchaser Act as a_ solution. | 


act it is not now operative. | Boston, Mass., Sept. 14 


Representatives of a number of com- 
reductions in 
rates 


the interest of the public welfare. by the State Insurance Cecnndaneal 


In our judgment, the correction of this| Merton L. Brown, protested Sept. 12 at a 


welfare of the State of Texas, and if it| decreases were too small, while others ex- 


disregard the waste incident to operations! cations. Objections to the new rates for 


| permits here sought by independents who! nature. 


His | Charged with the duty of preventing waste,| the insurers lost $10,500,000 in the first 
|and will permit waste only when every| four years of operation under the law, 


ply near-by towns will be excepted from 
the 4 per cent limit. 

If independents at later hearings show 
Commission that under this order 
they are still sufferi s é in- 
lying east of the Burnett ranch shall be aan, we shall Mere tinier’ Sa 
relief that may seem best. 

We have requested the Governor that 
The small supply! opportunity be given the present Legisla- 
ea required to sup-' ture to correct this matter. 








THE FALL OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


**Nature in the Raw’’—as por- 
trayed by Thomas Webb... in- 
spired by the savage slaughter 
of 5000 Christian defenders— 
at the hands of the vengeful, 
barbaric horde of 250,000 
men under the ruthless 
Mohammed II—1453! 


—and raw tobaccos 


They are not present in Luckies 
... the mildest cigarette 


you ever smoked 


E buy the finest, the very 

finest tobaccos in all the 
world—but that does not explain 
why folks everywhere regard 
Lucky Strike as the mildest ciga- 
rette. The fact is, we never over- 
look the truth that “‘Nature in 


have no place in cigarettes 


the Raw is Seldom Mild”—so 
these fine tobaccos, after proper 
aging and mellowing, are then 
given the benefit of that Lucky 
Strike purifying process, described 
by the words—“It’s toasted”. 
That’s why folks in every city, 
town and hamlet say that Luckies 
are such mild cigarettes. 


“It's toasted” 


That package of mild Luckies 


“If a man write a better book, preach a better sermon, or make a better mouse-trap than his neighbor, tho he 
build his house in the woods, the world will make a beaten path to bis door.’’—RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Does not this explain the world-wide acceptance and approval of Lucky Strike? 
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Half of Families 
In Nation Found 
To Own Homes 





Percentage Is Higher Among 
Farm Population, Accord- 
ing to Analysis of Returns 
In Census Tabulation 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
tion that is foreign born in any area is 


always lower than the percentage of fam- 
ilies (heads of families). 


The classification of families by color 
and nativity is determined by the color and 


nativity of the head. A foreign-born white 
family, for example, is a family whose 
head is a foreign-born white person, The 
wife may be either native or foreign born, 


but the children, since most of them have 
been born in this country, are practically 
all native white. Hence the percentage 
of the population that is foreign born in 
any area is always lower than the per-| 
ccntage of families (heads of families.) 

In April, 1930, there were 29,904,663 fami- 
lies in the United States, of which 26,705,- 
294, or 89.3 per cent, were white; 2,803,756, 
or 9.4 per cent, Negro; and 395,613, or 1.3 
per cent, of other races. The distribution 
of families in the United States by color 
and nativity of head, together with the 
total population similarly classified, is 
shown in table 1. 


Table 1.—Families by color and nativity of 











\Finance Rulings 





In Railway Cases 





Examiners’ Proposed Reports 
. In Rate Proceedings Also 
Announced by I. C. C. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on Sept. 14 made public finance decisions | 
and examiners’ proposed reports in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


F. D. No. 9594.—Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie ae Company Bonds. 
Authority granted to pledge as collateral se- 
curity for loans from the Railroad Credit Cor- 
poration equity in $6,250,000 of first refunding | 
mortgage bonds, series B, now pledged or to | 


be pledged with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 


F. D. No. 9597.—Missouri Southern Railroad 
Company Bonds. Authority granted to pro-} 
cure the authentication and delivery of $125,- | 
000 of first-mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, 
which the applicant proposes to pledge as col- 
lateral security for a loan from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 


Examiners’ Reports 


Canned goods: Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases and Related Cases.—Column 35 rates 
found reasonable for application to canned 
gee listed in revised commodity description 

and fifth-class rates found reasonable for | 
application to other canned goods. Prior find- | 
a reyised accordingly. Prior reports. 123 

. C. C. 203; 139 I. C. C. 535; 159 I. C. C. 93. 


Nail bins: No. 24821.—Hugo Manufacturing 
Company v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad. Carload rate on sheet-iron nail bins 
from Duluth, Minn., to Montpelier, Ohio, 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded 

Weights: I. and S. Docket No. 3654.—Pro- 
posed tolerance rule for uniform application | 
throughout the United States on all carload | 
traffic except grain, seeds, hay, straw and | 
screenings, found justified. Order of suspen- 
sion vacated and proceeding discontinued. | 

Pig iron: No. 25174.—American Radiator | 
Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Rate 
charged on pig iron, in carloads, from Spar- | 
rows Point, Md., to Springfield, Ill., found not 
unreasonable, Complaint dismissed. | 

Marble slabs: No. 25224.—Pennsylvania Mar- 
ble & Mosaic Corporation v. Pennsylvania 











head, with total population by color and na- | Railroad. Charges incurred at East Liberty, 
tivity, for the United States: 1930. Pa., on one carload of rough marble slabs 
Per originating at Long Island City, N. Y.. con- 
Families: Number cent | signed to East Liberty, and reconsigned to 
All CIASSOES .....ccccsecce 29,904,663 100.0 | Cheswick, Pa., found inapplicable. Repara- 
a —— | tion awarded. 
PER Hassesactestebes ‘ » 26,705,294 89.3 Steel: No. 21770.—Dudley Bar Company v. 
WIACIVES 2. cc ccccsccccce ++ 20,968,803 70.1| Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. On further 
Native parentage ....... 15,507,993 51.9, hearing, carload shipments of reinforcing 
——" wa — eer 5,460,810 18.3, (Continued on Page 7, Column 7.) 
Foreign — ee 5,736,491 19.2 
a : ert 731 h N e i, d 
Other races” oc ccecccceceeeees 
-? Other Nations Lea 
Population: Number cent} 
All classes ....++++e+++++122,775,046 100.0 J Shi M d e . 
ae cos nse oes veveeenne to@agazor “e7| ‘IN SHIP MO erization 
ae seeeeees 95,497,800 778 | 
Native pavemsess dees * 70,136,614 57.1) 
Foreign or mixed parent- 
Riha'g sie-06 50 be8 E005 25,361,186 20.7 
ame ‘Warn 22.7 7 SSI Hbeaon ia All But Four Principal Mari- | 
MED Li eW65 0 ccccccccscececes 1 x 
SUOMI. (.2..0200.000022 - ee183 = 22! time Countries of World| 


Since a home is defined as the living; 
quarters occupied by a family, the number 
of homes is always the same as the num- 
ber of families. In the classification by 





tenure, a home is counted as owned if it|ever, while the United States outranks 
is owned wholly or in part by any related| most of the maritime countries in new: 
member of the family. A home owned by | construction during the last year and a 
a lodger, however, is counted as rented.|half, if a four-and-a-half-year period is 


Oi all homes returned in the 1930 census, 
14,902,074, or 46.8 per cent, were owned, 
and 15,319,817, or 51.2 per cent, were 
rented, while for 1.9 per cent the tenure 
was not reported. Of.the farm homes, 
52.5 per cent were owned and 44.5 per cent 
were rented; of the nonfarm homes, on 
the other hand, 45.2 per cent were owned 
and 53.2 per cent rented. 

Table 2 shows the tenure of homes, 
farm and nonfarm, for the United States, 
for 1930, 1920, ani 1910. 


Table 2.—Tenure of homes, farm and non- 
farm, for the United States: 1930, 1920 and 
1910: 


{Figures for 1930 represent private-family 
homes alone; those for 1920 and 1910 include 
the premises occupied by the small number 
of institutions and other quasi-family groups 
which were counted as families in the respec- 
tive censuses.] 





















1930 
No. Pct 
All homes .......+++++++++ 29,904,663 100.0 
Owned ..... 14,002,074 46.8 
Rented . + 15,319,817 51.2 
Tenure unknown 582,772 1.9) 
Farm homes 6,668,681 100.0 
Owned ; 3,498,688 52.5 
Rented 2,968,268 44.5 
Tenure unknown 201,725 3.0 
Nonfarm homes . 23,235,982 100.0 
BNE © oo. cccccccccce 10,503,386 45.2 | 
MOMICOE on nse ccc ccee 12,351,549 53.2 
Tenure UNKNOWN ....eeeeeee 381,047 1.6 
1920 
No. Pct. 
All homes .....++++ seesees 24,351,676 100.0 
OE oc ccccccce seeeeeeeeees 10,866,960 44.6 | 
Rented .....sccsccee eeesesee 12,943,598 53.2 
Tenure unknown ......«+.+.- 541,118 2.2 
say pean, A = | 
Farm homes ..... eccccecee 6,751,204 100.0 | 
MOTION occ ccccces 3,825,677 56.7 
SRO. Sevcccccccce 2,755,487 40.8 
Tenure unknown .... 170,040 2.5 
Nonfarm homes .....+.-.. 17,600,472 100.0 
SL 5.5 stp s00ceese 7,041,283 40.0 
BE gb.oseses 0000 - 10,188,111 57.9 
Tenure UNKNOWN ..-eseesess 371,078 2.1 
1910 | 
No. Pct 
All homes ......cccceeeses 20,255,555 100.0 
Owned ..nccccsccccccceccees 9,083,711 44.8 | 
BRED. gcactecceccee + 10,697,895 52.8 | 
Tenure UNKNOWN ..-ceecess 473,949 2.3 
Farm homes 6,123,610 100.0 | 
NE ee rccosices 3.838331 62.7 
| Er . 2,271,231 37.1) 
Tenure unknown .... ee 14,048 0.2) 
Nonfarm homes .....+++. 14,131,945 100.0 | 
EE. oaks ss 500000 oeeees . 5,245,380 37.1 
MEE a abcccccccecsecacisce 8,426,664 59.6 
Tenure unknown ........... 459,901 3.3 | | 


Of all white families, 13,224,389, or 49.5 | 
per cent, owned their homes, and 13,004,- 
800, or 48.7 per cent, were tenants, while 


-|the United States is outranked by four 


| was surpassed by Great Britain’s 529,030 
|tons and Norway’s 355,197 tons. 


|Surpasses this country both 











Foreign-born white, E, Negro, F. Other races, G. Per cent of total: native white, H; foreign- | ber, M; per cent, N. Tenure unknown: Number, O; p 
ee > per cent, P. 
for 746,105, or 1.08 per cent, the tenure - . a . - ze a : ‘e - |gurated, thus placing Frankfort in an ad- 
of the home was not reported. Of negro! United States ......., 29,904,663 20,968,803 15,507,993 5,460,810 5,736,401 2,803,756 g95e13 761 «192 = gkasaodS.o7a ada aati gi? 512 sa172 _1.9| Yantageous position to dispatch mail and | 
homes, 669,645, or 23.9 per cent, were econo = = -— : - -— — scents _ : if b 
645, A Me Badland: reight shipments by air to Berlin, Lon- 
owned, and 2,050,217, or 73.1 per cent, were | Maine ........eeeeee 197,826 158,687 127,447 31,240 38,633 259 247 802 195 0.21 119,898 60.6 74,358 37.6 3,570 1.| don and other large cities of Europe. 
rented. The highest percentage of home| New Hampshire ....... 119,337 85,503 60,838 24,665 33,672 117 45 71.6 28.2 0.1 64,823 54.3 53.078 44.5 1,436 1.2 i i 
mership (51.8 found RAY WORRADNG © cc casisas ce veeee 89,188 72,922 55,056 17,866 16,117 135 14 81.8 = 18.1 52, 35,563 y|, This development was accompanied by 
ownership 8) was found among for- | cent , 99,00 i ; 0.2 52,813 59.2 35,563 39.9 812 ay. ; 
me ~ ‘1 y assachusetts ceoee 1,021,160 579,751 306,978 272.773 427/385 2,337 1,387 56.8 41.9 1.2 439,238 43.0 5891645 55.8 12,277 12 improvements on the Frankfort airport 
eign-born white fami ies, and the next; Rhode Islend haces 165,343 89,926 43,892 46,034 72,711 2,542 164 54.4 44.0 1.5 67,467 40.8 96,432 58.3 11444 0.9 sis 1 itional lights di) 
highest (51.6) among families whose head | | Connecticut, ......... i] 388/645 216,515 120/296 96.219 164.713 7174 243 «55.7 424 «#18 171202 44.1 213'445 54.9 3998 Lo pe meng = —, some — an 
was native white of foreign or mixcd | Middle Atlantic: ees wee ; {other markers. © planes on wus run} 
eeentage New York ......+. cece 3,153,124 1,753,641 980,015 773,626 1,297,716 95,621 6,146 55.6 41.2 3.0 1,155,036 36.6 1,957,733 62.1 40,355 1.3/ are equipped with a device which ignites 
p ge. | New Jersey '.....-.cs0c00 985.636 576,991 341.393 235.598 358.984 48,636 1,025 58.5 36.4 4.9 470,509 47.7 502.497 51.0 12.630 1:3 ° si sder I 
Table 3 gives the tenure of homes py | Pennsylvania ....... ee 2.235.620 —-1,590.590 —«1,180,477 410.113 543.920 99,114 1996 711 243 44 1,198420 536 1,003159 44'9 34031 ~—sL'3 | Charge of magnesium powder under each 
color and nativity of the head of the fam- | East North Central: . | Wane prior to landing. This is said to be 
Ohio 1,697,918 1,339,077 1,019,443 319,634 281,756 75,709 1376 789 166 4.5 912,295 53.7 7 more efficient than ordinary lights for- 
ily, for the United States. Indiana 843 152.373 640,343 112/030 60:205 28:71 1717 892 0713.4 474.196 56.2 353.807 42.0 iseas 46 Rimerly used 
Sabie S—Tennre or heme, by-coler ané na-| ineM 1,313,653 807.192 506.461 530.272 78.737 6.734 68.1 27.5 4.1 882.999 458 1,017,11 52.7 29,282 1:5 Aas ae 
tivity of head ef tatnily, fer tins United nan, | Michigan 180, 800,076 491/955 308121 339,738 36,500 4240 678 288 3:1 685,516 58.1 476,682 40.4 18.356  1.6| The Consul at Edmonton, Canada, states 
1930. | gy wweconain Genial 711,889 528,174 218,966 309,208 178,519 2,523 2,673 74.2 25.1 0.4 440,197 61.8 256,811 36.1 14.881 2.1|/in a report that since the middle of July 
All Tenure | “Minnesota... 606,496 417,174 158,576 258,598 183,895 2,592 2.835 688 303 0.4 349.908 57.7 243,696 40.2 12,892 2, | there has been an increase in aviation ac- 
homes known | JOWa  ..... 635 347.258 356.025 191.233 82.870 4.371 1,005 86.1 13.0 0.7 340.778 53.6 282,607 44.5 12'319 19, tivity, and it now is greater than a year 
SC oe oa nnh ans =n | ssouri (7)... ‘ 54.685 9.749 59,016 1/381 86.1 7.4 63 459.810 48.9 461,203 49.1 : . air- 
20,004,663 = 582,772) North Dakota 145,005 91,405 58,807 51,805 120 1,675 63.0 35.7 0.1 81.352 56.1 57399 396 et 73 | S80. Tee Sees Se Siemen: a 
MES dsc oes acceaceass 26,705,294 476.105; South Dakota 161.013 123/228 61.980 33,033 166 4586 765 205 0.1 82:482 51.2 72.902 45.3 529 3:5 | Port to and from northern mining areas 
IR SS cai's'cnacand gee 20,968,803 398,621 | Nebraska 342,999 279,529 108,399 57.817 3,700 1953 815 169 1. 181,369 52.9 152,835 44.6 8.795  2.6|1S heavy, he states, and the demand for | 
Native parentage..... 15.507.993 . 309'334| Kansas 487,188 429,490 337,992 91,498 35,875 17,688 4,135 88.2 7.4 3.6 267,115 54.8 210,106 = 43.1 9,967 2.0 aviation supplies is correspondingly strong. 
Foreign or mixed par- | South Atlantic: The prospects for a busy Fall and Win- 
SEE Do ceseaceve ote 5,460,810 89,287| Delaware .........+-... 59,092 44,331 38,500 5,831 7,056 7,682 2375.0 11.9 13.0 30,187 51.1 27,804 947.1 1,101 1.9 — : ane 
Foreign born ........... 5.736.491 71'484| Maryland .............. 385.179 282.287 231/128 51,159 41,442 61.160 290 73.3 108 15.9 208,563 541 169,359 44.0 7,257 |g ter Season are better than for many years, 
MEI Fees si ineseicsse. 2,803,756 83.894 | District of Columbia 125,554 83.700 67.467 16.233 11,586 29.995 273 «66.7 92 23.9 47,220 37.6 75.254 59.9 3.080 2'5|he said. 
WOUROT TOOCOS 02... 0cc0ccces 395,613 22.773 | Viv@imia .....cceeroees. 529,089 377,676 365,213 12,463 10,373 140,726 314 71.4 2.0 26.6 272,208 51.4 247,497 46.8 9.384 18! Edward M. Groth, Consul at Copen- 
Png | West Virginia .......... 373.941 325,305 308.134 17.171 22'258 26.274 104 87.0 6.0 7.0 168,543 45.1 198,736 53.1 6.662 18 . : ; . ° 
ys Pet.| North Carolina ........ 644.033 457,087 453.127 3/960 3.762 180:128 3,056 71.0 06 28.0 2791946 43.5 3491555 54.3 14532 2'3,hagen, Denmark, forwards local reports 
Mat Damaitias onc cccccss 14,002,074 46.8; South Carolina ........ 365,680 194,768 191,376 3,392 2,362 168,324 226 53.3 0.6 46.0 111,257 30.4 248,335 67.9 6.088 1.7; which say that, for the first time in avia- 
ee eee |S eae 652,793 396.793 389.346 7.447 5.927 249,942 131 60.8 0.9 383 194.459 29.8 440,011 67.4 18.323 2'8\tion history senger and il fligh 
Se ee 13.224.389 49.5| Florida 376.499 239,451 213.865 25.586 26,394 110:361 293 «636 04=— 7029.3 153.956 40.9 212'740 56.5 “90s 2a | oe Sustory, passeng mall fights 
Biative EP aS 10,255,682 48.9 | East South Central: «8 will continue through the Winter. The, 
ative parentage ..... 7,437,676 48.0 Kentucky 609,405 538,218 503,468 34,750 10,470 60,672 45 88.3 1.7 10.0 306,284 50.3 290,37 7 2.74! service will be to London and to Paris by 
Foreign or mixed par- Tennessee 600.625 474,078 462'600 11.478 6.066 120,402 79 78.9 10 ©2200 270,26 Tan «64 +136 ei 
625 2" 7 20. 260 © 45, 5 ray S 
MER oes onan cas 2,818,006 51.6| Alabama 591.625 361,656 352.459 9/197 7.326 222/533 110. 61.1 12 37.6 198472335 381 66 at's 11637 30 wae oe emne oy REASON, SURO 
Foreign born ........... 2,968,491 51.8| Mississippi 471.704 217,143 211.367 5,776 3,479 250,240 842 46.0 = 0.7) 53.1 149.973 31.8 311,586 66.1 10145 2.9) “ively. 
ae FO gasssscens saci din ain 980.645 23.9 | West South Central: a hs ’ “| These services will utilize fast Fokkers. 
enenesncecedie y ES Fa hans nas Geta 38,639 10,32 299,590 10,738 5,074 123,009 228 70.7 1.2 28.0 168,767 38.5 251,897 7 rtur . 
-—— Rented RADA ctadaesp neces 485,363 276,508 245,686 30,822 16,548 190/876 1,431 57.0 34 39.3 165.731 34.1 307273 833 12°990 33 bn Dr cig A ge gel peat rn 
No Pet.| Oklahoma |....-........ 564.164 492/672 458,507 34.165 13'376 40.238 «17/878 «= 87.3024 TA 225,266 39.9 320'555 56:8 igus 603 | CODenhagen at 8:56 &. m. and arrival in 
All families .......... 15,319,817 G08 | PMMA ee. 06 8s barns cess. 1,380,096 987,462 888/129 99:333 46,778 210,795 135,061 716 34 153 557,686 40.4 779,269 56.5 43/141 3,1| London and Paris at about 4 p. m. 
a Se 13,004,800 "48.7 | | Mountain : ; | Areport from Vice Consul Bernard Guf- 
’ Z| Montana ....eeeeeeeease 136,210 97,796 60,393 37,403 34,135 45 3,821 718 25.1 0.3 71,419 5: ‘ 5 , > 
es acest teeeee 1ounees e Idaho Sek anos 108,044 91:910 65,672 26,238 14.381 . 229 1,524 85.1 133 0.2 50.584 5S 44.996 ae 3468 33: it, Sikes, Latvia, says that in August the 
Foreign or mixed ‘par- , 0) “AMPOOAINE ss. ccecsecccses 56,887 45.001 32,057 11/944 9221 418 2:47 791 162 0.7 26,425 46.5 28/322 49'8 2140 3g, Warsaw-Vilno-Riga -Tallinn air service 
ine ee 2.553.517 46.8 Gearedo . .. ers a a1e.238 158,679 51,658 41,476 3,538 tL tS 2 15.5 1.3 131,571 49.2 127,979 47.9 7774 2'9; was increased to a triweekly from the bi- 
1993, New ae 98,5 , 89.835 5.572 107 799 18, uf 3.8 0.8 54,439 55.2 40,42 : 3.7 
eee PORT ««- ss svenes amore w+ | AYiZ0DA ....... 105,992 63,629 52,660 10,969 7001 2.776 32,586 600 66 26 45,808 43.2 56380 53.2 Say: Eejeeeer seevien shat mas ben meinenined 
Meee, ae 264.800 GEO] tye te iet si ness 115.936 92.285 49.912 42373 21'143 331 2177 796 182 03 69.583 60.0 44.610 38.5 1.743 i'5| im the past. The planes to be used on this 
< e Me ; Nevaria 25.468 7 26 5,931 5.373 191 2.145 69.7 2 j 551 § 2.977 51. : are ish-buil rers said ¢ 
Table 4 presents statistics for families : azific = , : a - ne = — ae = oe yn gay . ose sm a 
color, nativity,. and tenur : >| Weshington ........ 423.833 309.5: 210,181 99,139 105,869 2,009 6.585 73.0 25.0 0.5 245,138 57. 167,609 39. 5 : - SpE 
Blaise States by States ure for The! GOrecon iss s.cseeessccees 246,328 216,260 169,439 55,621 "46,669 674 2.725 812 175 03 154283 37.9 106.712 402 ‘5333 3.9 than those used in the past.—(Department 
| Califormia cseeseseeseess 1,610,030 1,134,349 788,874 345,475 347,854 22,595 05,232 70.5 21.6 14 726,072 45.1 848,888 92.7 35,070 2.2' ‘of Commerce.) 


Found to Be Ahead 


(Continued from Page 1.] 





considered, as outlined above, all but four 
small countries of the maritime group 
have a greater number cf modern ships | 
than this country. 

In point of the size of ships, Great | 
Britain leads the world with a total of 
233 vessels of over 10,000 gross tons, fol- 
lowed by the United States with 61 
ships; France with 35; Germany, 32; Nor- 
way, 25; Netherlands, 24;! Japan, 21; Italy, 
18; Spain, seven; Sweden, six; and Den- 
mark, five. 

Great Britain has seven vessels of 30,- 
000 gross tons or over, the United States 
one; France, three; Germany, three; and 
Italy two. The other maritime countries 
have no vessels of this tonnage. 

Relative to modernity of merchant 
vessels in poin of tonnage for the pe- 
riod Jan. 1, 1928, through June 30, 1932, 


maritime countries, and two others are 
close behind. 


Recent Construction 


During this comparatively recent pe- 
riod, this country’s so-called modern con- 
struction amounted to 529,520 gross tons, 
and was outranked by Great Britain with 
3,755,661 tons; Norway, with 1,217,067 tons; 
Germany, 604,050 tons, and the Nether- 
lands with 581,504 tons. 

Japan and France were close behind 
with 425,575 tons and 420,654 tons, re- | 
spectively, while the other maritme coun- 
tries had fairly large tonnage totals for 
the period of the last four and one-half 
years. 

During the first half of this year, how- 
ever, this country’s tonnage in new con- 
struction of 51,367 gross tons was sur- 
passed only by Great Britain with 87,892 
tons, while in 1931, the tonnage of 153,571 





Speed of Vessels 


In point of speed, Great Britain also} 
in number 
and tonnage of vessels. In 1931, Great 
Britain had a total of 56 vessels operating 
at more than 17 knots per hour, as com-| 
pared with 39 of such vessls flying the 
American flag, while Italy had 13; Ger- 
many, nine; France, seven; Japan, five; 
Netherlands, four; Norway, two; and the 
other maritime countries, none. 

_ The United States had 14 Vessels of 232,- 








501 gross tons which operated at a speed 
in excess of 20 knots, while Great Britain 
had 19 of such vessels with a gross ton- 
nage of 545,260. 


of only 113 vessels of 627,531 gross tons 
as contrasted with the 1,472 vessels of 
8,556,604 gross tons constructed since that 
date. 


000,000 was constructed during the years 
1918 to 1921 inclusive. 


was 394 vessels of 2,163,027 gross tons com- 
pared with 2,548 ships of 15,696,206 gross 
tons constructed subsequent to that date. 
|That country’s heavy construction 
| were 1919, 1920, 1922, 1928 and 1929, when 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce, 

The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from 
reliable private, as well as governmental sources. The actual week for 
all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, it is 
a@ comparison for the same period. 

In order to simplify compariscn between different business indicators 
and to compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all of 
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over 5,000,000 tons was constructed in all. 

Before 1912 this country’s vessels were 
exceeded by Japan with 158, Italy with 224, 
and Germany with 126, as well as by| 
Great Britain’s 394 snips. These countries 
also exceeded the United States in agere- 
gate gross tonnage. 

Of the -world’s total vessels in operavion 
last year of 9,366, there were 6,714 vessels 
of 31,330,151 ‘gross tons under the clasisfi- 
cation of freighters; 1,349 vessels of 11,- 
662,745 gross tons registered as combina- 
tion passenger and freight vessels; 1,303 | 
vessels of 8,443,946 tons, tankers; while 
166 vessels of 1,174,879 gross tons were 
enumerated as freight vessels having 50 
per cent or more refrigeration; 78 com- 
bination passenger and freight, with 669,- 


Prior to 1912 this country had a total 


Of this tonnage more than 6,- 


Great Britain’s showing prior to 1912 


years 
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BOND PRICES ® 


779 tons having 50 per cent or more re- 


| listed as freighters as against 2,166 anipa | 


| vessels compared with 391 ships of 4,286,- 








OF CURRENT BUSINESS | 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using for convenience as 
a base period the weekly average of each series for the years 1923-1925 
except where otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this period 
is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for each week is 
calculated as a percentage of this average. Thus, when the item for 
any particular week is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; if the value is 
less than the average the index number is less than 100. The data are 
plotted for the week ended Sept. 10 where available. (Issued by the 
Department of Commerce.) 
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frigeration. 
In these various categories, the Unite 
States had 1,046 vessels of 5,245,841 “he 


_ Aviation Development 


Abroad Is Reviewed 





having 11,069,971 tons for Great Britain; 
185 ships of 1,495,668 tons as oo ee 


906 tons listed for Great Britain; 354 
tankers of 2,442,626 tons against 385 Germany, Canada, Den-) 
tankers and 2,502,356 tons; 15 freighters 





with 50 per cent or more refrigeration and mark and Latvia 


a tonnage of 68,676 as against Great 
Britain’s 136 ships of this type having a} 
total tonnage of 1,038,398; and 26 com-|aviation from many corners of the globe 
bination refrigerated ships and tonnage Of | peceiveg from Government representatives | 


140,191 h 42 
SeURDered ‘Wik Seen Beans abroad include one from the Consulate at 





Table. 4.—Families by color and nativity of head and by tenure, by States: 


All classes, A. Native white: Total, 


B; native parentage C; foreign or mixed parentage, D. | born white, I; 


1930. 


negro, J. Owner families: 



































Number, K; per cent, L. 


vessels of 453,530 gross tonnage. | 
Franfort-on-Main, Germany, which states | 
| that the first night air mail line between 
Tenant families: Num-| Frankfort and Cologne has been inau- 
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Activities Are Reported in 


Reports on developments in commercial | 


Crops Retarded 
By Unusual Cold \ 
And Dry Weather — 


Helpful Rains Occur in 

North Central Areas and 
| Cotton Conditions Favor- 
able in North Texas 


| 








With persistently subnormal tempera- 
| tures reported in the South and East, the 
|weather of the past week brought little 
|change in the soil moisture situation of 
the country, with littie or no rains, except 
|in a few areas, the Weather Bureau, De- 
partment of Agriculture, announced, Sept. 
14, in its Weekly Weather and Crop Bul- 
letin. 

The drought in eastern States remain 
unrelieved. Helpful rains occurred near 
the close of the week in the north-central 
sections. 


| Favorable Conditions for Cotton 


In Texas the weather in the north and 
northwest was most favorable for cotton. 
This crop deteriorated in most other lo- 
calities, with lower temperatures favoring 
| weevil activity. 

More favorable weather for outdoor op- 
erations was reported in most of the cot- 
ton belt. The bulk of the corn crop is now 
|safe from frost generally, it was stated. 


| The bulletin follows in full text: 


Temperatures during the week were per- 
| sistently subnormal in the South and East, 
|though warmer weather prevailed at the 
| close of the week. Light frosts were reported 
| trom many places in the Northeastern States 
| 





and the elevated sections of western’ moun- 
tain districts. In the Northwest and far West, 
there was more than normal warmth. 

| Temperatures for the week averaged from 
2 degrees to around 7 degrees subnormal in 
the Southern States, and from 2 degrees to 5 
degrees or 6 degrees in the middle and north 
| Atlantic areas and much of the Ohio Valley. 
In the central and northern trans-Mississippi 
| States, they were 2 degrees to 4 degrees above 
| normal in most places, while west of the 
| Rocky Mountains there was considerably more 
| than normal warmth rather generally. 

| Except in a few areas, little or no rain 
occurred. The extreme Southeast, especially 
parts of Florida, had moderate to heavy falls, 
| while a more extensive area in the north- 
central sections of the country had consider- 
{able rain. Otherwise, except in portions of 
Texas, the week was generally fair throughout, 
with the bulk of stations reporting an en- 
tirely rainless week. 


++ + 

| The weather of the week brought little 
| change in the soil moisture situation of the 
country, except helpful rains occurred negr 
its close over a considerable north-central 
area. The additional moisture was beneficial 
for Fall pastures, conditioning the soil for 
seeding, and for some late, minor crops in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, the eastern por- 
tions of South Dakota and Nebraska, and 
north-central Kansas; droughty conditions in 
Wisconsin and Minesota were materially re- 
lieved. In other interior sections of the coun- 
try, while rainfall was mostly light and local, 
the soil remains in fairly satisfactory shape, 
and the preparation for Fall seeding made 
good progress. 

The droughty Eastern States remain unre- 
lieved. The unfavorable conditions were in- 
tensified and somewhat extended by another 
rainless week, though temperatures were lower, 
and thus more favorable. The area now need- 
ing a good, soaking rain extends from Georgia 
to New England, and westward to southeast- 
ern Kentucky, West Virginia, and Ohio. The 
drought is most severe in the Middle Atlantic 
States where seeding is being delayed in the 
north, and the preparation of soil for Winter 
crops in the South, while late truck and 
pastures are mostly gone. 

Crops matured rapidly during the week and 
seasonal farm work made generally good prog- 
ress. There was some further frost damage 
to tender vegetation in the Northeastern 
States, extending southward to the middle 
Appalachian Mountains, and additiona! local, 
though mostly minor, harm was reported in 
elevated sections of the West, but injury, so 
far this year, has not been material. 

Small Grains.—The soil continues 
for Fall plowing in most of the 
States, from New York southward to Georgia, 
and very little of this work has been done. It 
is also seriously dry in the eastern Ohio Val- 
ley. Some other local areas in this section 
are needing rain for plowing, but this work 
made good advance where conditions were 
favorable. In the Southwest, including Okla- 
homa, much of Kansas, and parts of Missouri, 
rain is needed to condition the soil, but in 
some north-central sections of the country 
much work has been done, with the recent 
rains of great benefit in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. The soil is too dry in the Pacific 
Northwest and locally in the eastern Great 
Basin and southern Rocky Mountains, but in 
most of the West plowing is progressing well. 

+ + 

The weather of the past week favored the 
scattered threshing that remains to be done, 
Rice matured rapidly in California, with har- 
vest begun. while cutting advanced in Louisi- 
}ana. Grain sorghums are expected to mature 
| before frost in Kansas. 

Corn.—The corn crop continues to mature 
rapidly, and the bulk is now safe from frost 
rather generally over the country. It is al- 
most entirely mature in Central-Northern 
States, and much cutting has been done for 
silos. In Iowa, weekly progress was excellent, 
with some 60 per cent of the crop safe from 
frost, while in Illinois, much is beyond dan- 
|ger. Late corn has suffered severely from the 
| drought in the South Atlantic States and 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 
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Eastern 





Bay State Holds Hearing 
On Auto Insurance Rates 


[Continued from Page 5.1 
without including the allowable profit, 
which would bring it to $12,250,000. In 
| 1931, the fifth year, the companies lost 
| $1. 272,257, making the total nearly $14,- 
| 000,000 for the five years. Last year pre- 
miums were $17,780,467, he said, with 
| losses paid amounting to $12,514,568 and 
expenses totaling $6,628,156. 

Mr. Chase pointed out that many of 
the claims of former years are still out- 
| standing and urged Commissioner Brown 
|to give consideration to the loss devel- 
| Opment factor which is based upon the 
| difference between estimated and ultimate 
liability. 

Representatives of taxicab owners ob- 
jected to a rate of $360 per cab, contend- 
ing that they cannot continue in business 
if their insurance costs are to remain 
that high. 

Among the communities whose spokes- 
men protested new rates were Chelsea, 
Newburyport, Haverhill, Lynn, Revere, 
West Roxbury, Westboro and Southboro, 


Railroad Employment 
Decreases for Month 





[Continued from Page 1.} 


the percentage of decrease compared with 


the same time in the preceding year ‘B), 
follows: 
A +> B 

Executives. officials, and staff 

COE ig s.ens chehhiakenad 13,329 13.45 
Professional, clerical, and gen- 

Re aah eae a cbhe se ba ee 179,628 19.17 
Maintenance of way and struc- 

PE: inte ak kata ee een aaa 223,977 26.28 
Maintenance of equipment and 

MUM o056 444 5) .0h 4 She deen 266,898 22.17 
Transportation (other tha 

train, engine, and yard)..... 131,436 18.14 
Transportation (yardmasters, 

switch tenders, and hostlers) 13,518 22.99 
Transportation (train and en- 

BING SETVICS) ....ccsevccceeer 193,151 21.90 

Total, all employes......... 1,021,937 21.98 


Corresponding totals for pre- 
ceding months: 







Fenrusty 
January 
Ne ecember 
November 
October ‘ 
September 
JAUSUSE cocee 


conncacasancdge 2,288,074 


FEDERAL BANKING 


Commodity Level | 
, Encouraging, Says 


Secretary Chapin’ 


Upward Movement in Prices 
Here and Abroad Shows 
Distinct Change Since 


Agreement Ordered 
On Railway Terminal 


Carriers Given Until Oct. 17 on 
Los Angeles Union Station 


Sacramento, Calif., Sept. 14. 
The State Railroad Commission has is- 
|sued an order in the Los Angeles union 
station case directing the Southern 
Pacific, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and 
Los Angles & Salt Lake Railroads to agree 
| among themselves by Oct. 17 upon a di- 








May, He Declares 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
confidence. It is more than a hopeful be- 
ginning. 


| 
“As far as we can see here, the emer-| 


gency measures are helping business and 
relieving unemployment.” 
Mr. Chapin explained in this connection 


that the regional and local committees 


that had been created by the recent con-| 


ference of business and industrial leaders, 
called by President Hoover, weré getting 
down to “brass tacks” with their work. He 
preferred, however, not to discuss details 


of their programs for he explained the} 


plans were being evolved by those charged 
with the work and he suggested the plans 
should be announced by them as they were 
formulated and placed in operation. 

In advising careful appraisal of the sta- 
tistics that come along, Mr. Chapin men- 
tioned that they could be made to appear 


vision of the capital costs of the struc- 
| ture. ' 
| Failure of the carriers to reach a volun- 
;tary agreement within this period, the 
Commission said, will result in action by 
the Commission to apportion the cost. | 
The order also rescinded an order is- 
sued last January, approving certain plans 
|for the station which had been filed by 
the Southern Pacific and the Los Angeles 
|& Salt Lake Railroads, to which the 
| Santa Fe had objected. The rescission 
was approved by all the carriers, it was 
stated. 

The Commission announced that the 
jcarriers had stated they were making 
|progress upon an agrreement as to ap- 





portionment of costs and that the mat- | 
jter probably would be completed py | 


| 


Subscriptions Opened 
_By Home Loan Board 


more discouraging or more encouraging | 


according to the way they are read. He 
referred to seasonal showings of some in- 
dustries which right now would be lower 
or higher, depending upon the particular 
industry. 

Industries Seasonal 

“Every industry is more or less sea- 
sonal,” he continued. “I was connected 
with cne—the motor industry—which is 
highly seasonal. We do not expect expan- 
sion at this stason of the year in motors. 
There are others, however, which do in- 
crease their volume in the Fall.” 

Asked whether industrial activity had 
increased in advance of the price advance, 
Mr. Chapin said that the increases in 
commodity values ordinarily “anticipate 
increased industrial activity.” He re- 
peated, however, that this expression was 
predicated on what had happened in other 
years, but that it constituted the only 
guide line available at this time. 

Mr. Chapin read a prepared statement 
of his views on the price situation to 
newspaper correspondents at the first in- 
terview he has granted since assuming 
the Cabinet place. He later amplified 
these views in an oral discussion. His 
prepared statement follows in full text: 


Encouraged by Prices 


I am much encouraged by the movement 
of prices both at home and abroad during 
the last few weeks. Since the low point 
reached late in May domestic prices have 
shown an almost continuous advance and 
at the present time an index of over a 
hundred leading commodities is more than 
9 per cent above its low point. Approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the commodities 
whose weekly price changes are being ex- 
amined in the Department of Commerce 
are now above their low point. Price ad- 
vances of a substantial number of com- 
modities has been exceedingly rapid and 
large. 

Further examination of this same group 
of commodities shows that textile prod- 
ucts have registered the largest increase 
and are now 30 per cent above their low; 
food products have advanced 25 per cent, 
nonferrous metals 15 per cent, paint ma- 
terials 11 per cent. Chemicals and paper 
and pulp products are the only groups 
which have not yet advanced. 
creases in the price of individual com- 
modities from their low points 
ranged from 2 or 3 per cent in the case 
of oats, :umber, and coke, to over 100 per 
cent for potatoes and packer hides. 

Foreign Price Statistics 

A distinct change—which may or may 
not indicate a change in trend—is evi- 
dent from the foreign price statistics 
covering the month of July which have 
been forwarded to Washington by field 
officers of the Department of Commerce. 
Prices in foreign countries have been 
tending steadily downward during most of 
the last three years, and in June of the 
24 countries from which data are received 
only two reported prices higher than in 
the preceding month. But of the 18 for- 
eign countries for which July statistics 
are now available, eight show increases, 
two show no change and only five report 
decreases greater than half a per cent. 
The increases appear to have been fairly 
well distributed between agricultural and 
nonagricultural commodities. 

Reports reaching the Department cover- 
ing the month of August indicate a 
further strengehtning of foregin prices. 
The composite index for the United 
Kingdom advanced for the first time since 
last November. The increase of 1.8 per 
cent from the low point reached in July 
was in the main attributable to a 14 per 
cent increase in the prices of meat and 
fish, an 11 per cent increase in the price 
of wool, and a 13 per cent increase in a 
miscellaneous group of commodities. 

The index for Norway moved up about 
1 per cent, that for Canada 3/10 of 1 
per cent, and the index for Austria re- 
mained unchanged. Czechoslovakia re- 
ported a decrease of 1/10 of 1 per cent, 
due entirely to a drep of 5 per cent in the 
price of vegetable foods, while the index 
for the Netherlands declined 1.3 per cent. 

Of course it should be appreciated that 
there is a formidable obstacle encounter- 
ing any substantial international price 
recovery in the heavy accumulation of 
surpluses of standard world staples such 
as copper, cotton, rubber, coffee, wheat, 
etc. 


State-supported Colleges 
Aid Treasury of Virginia 


Richmond, Va., Sept. 14. 


In this period of lean revenues, the 
treasury of the Commonwealth of Virginia 
is being helped materially by tuition and 
similar fees deposited by State-supported 
colleges to the credit of the State Treas- 
urer, it was announced at the office of 
John M. Purcell, State Treasurer. 

During September and October of last 
year, a total of $1,166,000 became avail- 
able to the treasury from this source. An 
amount equaling this total is expecte: 
this month and next. 

Only a few State-supported colleges 
have just opened for the session, but al- 
ready $200,000 has been deposited to the 
credit of the State Treasurer from that 
source. 


National Bank Suspensions 


National banks suspending Sept. 13 and 
14 as reported to the Comptroller of the 
Currency and made public Sept. 14 were: 
Sept. 13: First National Bank of Cairn- 
brook, Pa., resources, $338,000. Sept. 14: 


First National Bank of Northboro, Ia.,| ~ «tnciudes $408,439,000 exchange subscriptions, 


‘wemources, $245,842. 


The in-| 


have | 


|More Offers Indicated Than 
Earlier Expected, Says Mr. Fort | 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
| with their borrowers than they do even! 
in normal times. 

“By that statement, I mean they will | 
decide in a vastly greater number of cases 
| to go along with every borrower for whom | 
|there is any hope whatsoever of paying | 
}out. The mortgage holders don’t want | 
the property; they don’t want to go into} 
the real estate business, and the property | 
; would be hard to dispose of now even if| 
| they did want to take it. So the result is 
going to be, as I see it, a general tendency | 
on the part of lending agencies to stretch | 
|points farther than fhey ever have before 
—— the borrower a chance to pay | 
out.” 

Mr. Fort said he understood there were 
| several “great corporations” which are en- 
| gaged in lending on real estate that have 
| instructed their agents throughout the) 
|}country to avoid foreclosures as far as 
| there is “a human probability” of the bor- 
|rower being able to resume payments. He 
‘declined to identify them further than 
{they operate on a national basis. 

The action of these corporations, Mr. 
Fort suggested, reflected the spreading of 
the idea that prompted the Board to seek 
|suspension of foreclosure proceedings for 
| 60 days by receivers of closed national and 
| State banks. He suggested that in all 
| probability there were many other groups 
holding mortgages who have quietly! 
| adopted the policy of leniency. 
| The Board has received several offers 

from cities where the new regional banks 
}are to be located to supply temporary 
}quarters for use of the banks until the) 
| directors can arrange for housing facilities 
|for the institutions. These offers, he 
added, obviously would be accepted be- 
cause they provide the bank organizations 
| with a place to work while they are getting 
|started and relieve them temporarily of 
the problem of finding a place to work. 





Control of Exchange 
Revised in Germany 


Importers Must Apply Now to 
| Proper District’ Authority 


| Instead of making applications for for-| 
eign exchange direct to the Ministry of 
Economics at Berlin, German importers 
| must apply to the proper District Revenue 
Office, according to a recent decision from 
the Ministry, forwarded te the Commerce 
Department from its Berlin office. 

| Uncertainty has existed as to the proper 
;competent governmental office which 
acted upon applications asking for the 
purchase of foreign exchange, it was 
| Stated. In the majority of cases applica- 
tions were filed with the Foreign Exchange 
Offices organized for this purpose in con- 
nection with the District Revenue Offices. 
However, many applications were made 
direct to the Federal Ministry of Eco- 
nomics in Brlin. 

In order to establish uniformity of prac- 
tice, and to assist importers in saving 
much time and trouble, the Ministry stated 
that in the future it will accept no appli- 
cations for the allotment of foreign ex- 
change, but that they must be filed with 
the competent district office. 
| The Ministry also pointed out that visi- 
tors who call a the Ministry in order to 
obtain a decision in matters regarding for- 
eign exchange permits, will only be re- 
ceived in future if they have been ex- 
pressly summoned in writing or by tele- 
phone. 

Decisions of the district revenue offices | 
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Revision of Plan 
For Taxation of 


Banks Approved 


Resolution and Draft of) 


Proposed Bill to Amend 
Federal Law Adopted at 


National Tax Conference 


Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 14.—The draft of 
a bill to amend Section 5219, Revised 
Statutes of the United States, relating to 
the taxation of national banks by the 


. . ¢ | . 
|48 States, was approved Sept. 13 by the | Over Indian Commerce 


Association of States on Bank Taxation 
meeting, here in connection with the 25th 


Taxation by States of Capital 
Employed Interstate Is Urged 


Present Condition Unfair to Corporations Op- 
| erating Intrastate, Tax Conference Is Told 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
States remedied this manifest injustice | taxation to property and business em- 


the same measure of tax against Na- | given State that such State applied to any 
tional banking associations that such State | property and business employed in inter- 
applied to other financial institutions|nal commerce, commonly known and re- 
whose moneyed capital is employed in| ferred to as “intrastate commerce.” Im- 


! 


| 





competition with such National corpora-| mediately following the introduction of 
| tions. | this resolution and the subsequent recom- 
| mendation of this conference that it be 
| considered by the program committee for 
| discussion at this time, a bill embodying 
the principles herein advocated was in- 
| troduced in each House of Congress and 


|Control Is Designated 


The clause of the Constitution of the 
| United States which vests in the Con- 


by authorizing the several States to levy | ployed in interstate commerce within the) 


,annual conference on taxation under the | cress exclusive control over interstate 
auspices of the National Tax Association. | commerce also confers upon that Con- 
| Members of the Association of States On| press equally plenary power and juris- 
Bank Taxation, which is composed of tax-| qiction over commerce with the Indian 
ing officials of the States, were urged tO | tribes. 


| use their ‘nfluence with their Senators and| with foreign nations, 


In fact, the subjects of commerce | 


Both Series of Treasury Borrowing 


Representatives toward enactment of the 
proposed measure. 


Text of Resolution 


The Association on Sept. 13 adopted the 
llowing resolution: 


Resolved that the representatives of States 
constituting the Association of States on 
National Bank Taxation, being in attend- 
ance upon the 25th Annual Conterence on 
aaxation under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Vax Association, neld at Columbus, 
Ohio, Sept. 12 to 16, 1932, having given 
consideration to the problems conironting 
the States respecting the taxation of na- 
tional banking associations, take the posi- 
tion that the existing Federal statutes limit- 
ing, restricting, ana we believe in effect 
prohibiting States trom lawfully imposing 
reasonable taxes in any form upon such 
associations and upon their shares in the 
hands of holders, should be amended, and 
that in lieu thereof Congress shouNi enact 
a statute extending to States the power to 
tax such associations by the employment of 
such methods under tneir own systems of 
taxation as they may consider desirable, 
limited only by the provisions of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, provided that such taxa- 
tion does not impose a greater burden than 
is assessed or imposed by the taxing State 
upon the property, income and/or shares 
of banks organized and existing by author- 
ity of the taxing State. 

Be it further resolved that we do hereby 
approve and reaffirm the resolution adopted 
by the 1921 session of the National Tax Con- 
ference reading as follows: 

“That in the opinion of this conference, 
section 5219 of the United States Revised 
Statutes should be so amended as to per- 
mit the States to tax national banks or 
the shares thereof or the income therefrom,’ 
according to such systems as they may con- 
sider desirable, provided that such taxation 
shall not be at a greater rate nor impose a 
heavier burden than is assessed or imposed 
upon capital invested in general banking 
business and the income derived therefrom.” 


Suggested Draft of Bill 

The association voted that the wording 
of the pill should be left to congressional 
committees. The chairman of the as- 
sociation was instructed, however, to for- 
ward to Congress with the resolution the 
following draft of a bill with a statement 
that it would meet with the approval of 
the association: 


To amend section 
Statutes, as amended. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
Americe. in Congress assembled, that section 
5219 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be, and the same is hereby amended 
so as to read as follows: 

“Section 5219. The Legislature of each 
State may determine and direct, the man- 
ner and place of taxing national banking 
associations located within its limits, pro- 
vided such taxation shall not be at a 
greater rate than is imposed upon the 
shares, business income and/or property of 
State banks. 

“In case of a tax on shares, the shares of 
any national banking association owned by 
nonresidents of any State, shall be taxed by 
the taxing district or by the State where 
the association is located and not elsewhere; 
and such association shall make return of 
such shares and pay the tax thereon as 
agent of such nonresident shareholders.” 


fo 


5219 of the Revised 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


The Federal Radio Commission an- 
nounced on Sept. 14 the following broad- 
casting application received: 


WMIL, Arthur Faske, Brooklyn, N. Y., mod- 
ification of license to increase hours of op- 
eration. Requests one-third time formerly 
used by WLBX now deleted. 

WESG, W. Neal Parker and Herbert H. Met- 
calfe, Glens Falls, N. Y., voluntary assign- 
ment of license to O. T. Griffin and G. F. 
Bissell. 

WESG, ; 
Hudson Falls, N. Y., construction 
to move station from Glens Falls, N. Y., to 
Hudson Falls, N. Y., and install new equip- 
ment. 

WEEU, Berks Broadcasting Co., Reading, Pa., 
voluntary assignment of license to Berks 
Broadcasting Company, a corporation. 


KOMA, National Radio Manufacturing Co.., | 


Oklahoma City, Okla., construction permit 
amended to give exact location of proposed 
transmitter as 7!2 miles northeast of Okla- 
homa City on United States Highway No. 66 
and additional data on proposed equipment. 

KFBB, Buttrey Broadcast, Inc., Great Falls, 
Mont., license to cover construction permit 
issued March 25, 1932, for changes in equip- 
ment. 


in such matters are final and no appeal} 


to the Ministry of Economics is admissible. 
The Ministry will only consider such com- 
plaints that refer to irregularities com- 
mitted by the district offices in matter of 
procedure.—(Issued by the Department of 
Commerce.) 


Are Oversubscribed Several Times 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


York Federal reserve district. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 
Secretary Mills today announced the 
final subscription and allotment figures 
with respect to the Sept. 15 offering of 
-14 per cent Treasury Notes of Series 


A-1937, maturing Sept. 15, 1937, and 1-% 
per cent Treagury Certificates of Indebted- 
ness of Series TS-1933, maturing Sept. 
15, 1933. 

Subscriptions and allotments were di- 
vided among the several Federal Re- 


serve districts and the Treasury as follows: 


3% per cent Treasury nctes of Series A-1937. 


Total cash subscriptions received, A; 
scriptions received, C; total subscriptions 


A 
$241 .225,600 
2,023,551 ,300 
282,852,400 
216,797,009 
96,410,100 
124,260,500 
407 485,600 
54,367,290 
26,581,800 
52,091,900 
89,189,500 
328 463,590 
34,300 


Boston .... 
New York . 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta . 
Chicage 

St. Louis 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Dallas ~ 
San Francisco 
Treasury . 


total exchange subscriptions received, B; 
allotted, D:; 


total sub- 


D 
$57,947,500 
426,997,900 

46,200,009 
30,719,700 
18,975,209 
22,787,200 
115,858,400 
25,343,300 
7,953,000 
17,828,300 
15,400,200 
43,319,600 
5,971,200 


B 
$20,473,500 
232,108,060 

14,335,000 
6,139,500 
2,515,000 
3,130,500 

69,852,500 

17,674,000 
4,391,000 

11,652,000 

639,000 

19,569,000 

5,960,000 


98,925,100 
127,391,000 
477,338,300 

72,041,200 

30,972,800 

3,743,900 

89,828,500 

348,032,500 
5,994,300 





$3,943,310,909 


$408,439,009  $4,351,749,900  —_*$834,401,500 


114 per cent certificates of indebtedness of Series TS-1933. 


A 
$153,577,000 
1,652,058,509 
196,107,000 
164,475,000 
47 860,500 
113,058,509 
169,398,500 
32,067,500 
9,289,000 
27,620,000 
48,955,500 
259,825,009 


Boston . 
New York 
Philadeiphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta 0 
Chicago 

St. Louis . 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Dallas . 
San Francisco 
Treasury . 


Total $2,874,292,000 


i 


Cc 
$155,218,000 
1,786,936 500 

199,247,000 
164,920,000 
48,089,500 
113,058,500 
214,603,500 
32,659,500 
9,933,000 
29,028,500 
48,996,500 
266,731,000 
36,500 


B 
1,641,000 
4,878,000 
3,140,000 

445,000 
229,000 


$ 
13 


82 
atss 


au 
DOO BOND 


45,205,000 
583.000 
644,000 

1,408,500 
41,000 
6,906,000 
36,500 


-_ 





$3,069,449,000 
full. 


$195,157,000 $451,447,000 


which were allotted in 


yIncludes $195,157,000 exchange subscriptions, which were allotted in full. 


Oo. T. Griffin and G. F, Bissell, | 
permit | 


| the several States and commerce with the 

Indian tribes are placed in the same cate- 
}gory and the power over each is couched 
}in one sentence. 


The power to coin money and provide 


|for its circulation throughout the States | 
of the Nation through the agencies of | 
Na- | 
tional banking associations, is perhaps the | 


jthe central government, to-wit: 
most exclusive Federal jurisdiction con- 
ferred upon Congress. The exercise of 


such power is the most complete Federal | 


| instrumentality vouchsafed under. the 
| Constitution, yet the Congress has per- 
|mitted the States to tax the agents and 
| instrumentalities through which the legal 
tender of the Nation is issued and placed 
in circulation. 


| : 
| As to the Indians, the jurisdiction of 
| the Congress is complete. The property 


| of the Indian, the income therefrom, min- | 


|eral products derived from leases on re- 


| stricted Indian lands, such as lead and| 


|zinc and oil and gas were, according to 


| many pronouncements of the Supreme} 
Court of the United States, wholly im-| 
|mune from State taxation. Not only that, | 


|but that high court went a step farther 


and has uniformly held that even what! 
|is known to all miners and oil and gas | 
| producers as the working interest, as com-| 
|monly applied, the seven-eighths interest | 


| whieh goes to the lessee, who is either 


|an unrestricted white man or an oil pro-| 


| ducing corporation, are likewisé immune 
| from taxation either ad valorem, income, 
excise, or other form. Such holding is 
based upon the same old slogan that “the 
power to tax is the power to destroy.” 


Rigor of Rule Was 


Relaxed by Congress 


From the crying injustice and inequal- 
| ity 
{United States, in extending the restric- 
| tions and trust period for the various In- 


|dian tribes, as a result of pressure from| 


| Other taxpayers of the States affected, 
| principally and mainly the State of Ok- 


| lahoma, relaxed the rigor of the rule and/| 
| provided in such acts that the produc-| 


tion from oil and gas and lead and zinc 
and other minerals produced from re- 
stricd Indian lands should be subject to 


| unrestricted citizens. 


There may not be perfect analogy be- | 


tween the foregoing citation and the 


|; power of Congress over interstate com-| 
merce but the examples are made a mat-| 
ter of reference for the sake of illustrat-| 


|ing that the plenary and exclusive power 
of Congress over a subject matter is no 
insurmountable barrier to the taxation of 
that property upon an equal basis with 
like property in a given State. 


Modern Trend Is Away 


'From Ad Valorem Tax 


The tendency of modern advancement 
in the matter of taxation in every State 
in the Union is away from ad valorem 
property tax. 

It is no answer to the immediate de- 
mand of the States to be permitted to 
| tax capital employed in interstate com- 


merce, that the States now have the power | 


to tax physical properties ad valorem 
where there is a fixed situs in that State. 
Every person or corporation engaged in 
intrastate business in a given State pays 
ad valorem taxes upon its property, yet 
it is also subject to the corporation fran- 
chise tax, excise taxes, occupation taxes, 
stamp taxes and various and sundry other 
taxes. These are all withheld from the 
State’s power when dealing with inter- 
state corporations, as unlawful burdens on 
interstate commerce, which the courts say 
may not be touched by the sovereign tax- 
ing power of a sovereign State. Why? Be- 
cause “the power to tax is the power to 
destroy.” 


Louis in 
resolution asking the Congress to permit 
the taxation by the States of the restricted 
property of Indians. Since that date by 
{every Act of Congress wherein an ex- 
tension of Indian restriction has been 
| made or the trust periods prolonged, per- 
; mission has been granted to the State to 
apply the same measure of taxation to 
the properties as is applied to the unre- 
stricted citizen or corporation. 


Action to Change 
(Tax Power Was Sought 


| 
At the last meeting of this Association | 
at Atlanta, Ga., a year ago, a resolution} 


was Offered seeking the influence of this 


body and its members to induce the Con-| 
gress to render further justice by the pas-| 


sage of an act that wouid permit the sev- 
eral States to apply the same measure of 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


—="Sept. 12. Made Public Sept. 14, 19332" 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax ; 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
nue PLAAchenad amen Kn’ 
Customs receipts ae 
Miscellaneous receipts* 


$3,399,502.13 


4,331,810.28 
1,052,581.94 
997,041.93 
$9,780,936.28 
10,000.00 
273,738,481.43 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts . 
Balance previous day 


aie . -$283,529,417.71 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 

All other 


Total 


$13,408,555.85 
159,887.33 
193,140.32 
13,746.68 
1,675,589.96 
$15,450,920.14 
432,103.75 


Total kewene os 
Public debt expenditures 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
rationy 
Balance today ... 


288,764.71 
267 ,935,158.53 
Total Set bbed de ke . .$283,529,417.71 
*Includes receipts from miscellaneous 
| sources credited direct to appropriations. 
yExcess of credits (deduct). 


commerce among | 


of the foregoing, the Congress of the! 


At the meeting of this Conference in St. | 
1925 a proposal was made by| 


| referred to the respective committees. 

| The Senate bill, being No. 37074 of the 
| 72nd Congress, referred to the Committee 
on Finance, reads as follows: 


. That each of the several States may levy 
and collect license, franchise, gross revenue, 
registration, or any other forms of taxes 
upon, or measured by, any property em- 
ployed, or business done, within such State, 
in interstate commerce, in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as such taxes 
may be imposed under the Constitution and 
laws of such State upon like property em- 
ployed, and business done, in commerce 
wholly within the State, except that (a) in 
no case shall the tax imposed be at a 
greater rate than is assessed upon like prop- 
erty employed, and business done, in com- 
merce wholly within the State, and (b) 
nothing contained in this Act shall be con- 
strued to authorize the taxation of the 
same property and business by more than 
one State. 


The House bill is the same and was re- 
|ferred to the Commitee on Ways and 
Means of the House. 


| ‘To the members of this body, of course, 


|it is necessary to discuss the maze of con-| 


fusion resulting from the inability of the 
States to levy special license fees or ex- 
cises upon that portion of the capital 
stock of corporations represented by its 
investment employed in interstate com- 
| merce. 
the courts both Federal and State is taken 
up in the determination of whether this 
or that franchise or corporation tax im- 
pinges upon interstate commerce. 


Number of Cases 


Pending in Oklahoma 


In the State of Oklahoma alone there 
is now pending a large number of cases 
wherein the issue is whether the corpora- 


the capital of the company employed in 
|interstate commerce. A reading of the 
decisions of the courts show that the con- 
dition is common to almost all the States 
in the Union. 
acts of some of the States are attacked 





which the tax is laid is the result of in- 
| terstate commerce transactions. With the 
consent of Congress to lay the taxes 
|mamed upon the entire capital employed 
in both intrastate and interstate com- 
merce within the taxing State, the bulk 
of this liigation will be minimized if not 
| eliminated. 


osition. 


| The question will be raised in the minds | August, last year gains were shown for meet 
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| FOREIGN EXCHANGE | Farm Credit Unit. 
marae Is Advocated for 
Northeast Region 


New York, Sept. 14—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
| France (franc) ade'e¥ege 
Germany (reichsmark) 
| Greece (drachma) 
| Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) .. 
Netherlands (gt 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) as 
Switzerland (franc) .. 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (odillar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) . 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) ; 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 


(crown) . 


‘New Jersey Agriculturists 
And Bankers Favor Plan 
At Conference at State Ag- 
riculture Department 





1ilder) 


Zrenton, N.,J., Sept. 14, 
Organization of a regional agricultural 
credit corporation for New Jersey, New 
York and the New England States was 
favor2d by New Jersey agriculturists and 
bankers at a conference Sept. 14 in the 
offices of the State Department of Agri- 
culture, here. The proposed corporation 
would be the means through which the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation would 
extend credit to farmers in the States 
principally concerned for promoting or- 
derly marketing of agricultural commod- 
ities. 


\Conversion of War Debt 
Improving British Trade 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| prices, according to the Department's 
| Regional Division. 

The advance in securities in the Ameri- 
can market has also contributed to a 
greater feeling of confidence and the con- 
siderable activity of the London Stock 
Exchange reflects the more hopeful at- 
titude of traders there, it was stated. 

Railroad earnings continue unsatisfac- 


| At the conference, New Jersey’s agricul- 
tural credit needs and her interest in the 
! proposed organization were discussed. It 
was the concensus of the group that credit 
extended through the proposed corpora- 
tion would be a valuable supplement to 
that provided by banks and other existing 
credit agencies. It was brought out that 
more orderly marketing of New Jersey’s 
agricultural products such as might be 
made possible by improved credit facilities 
would be of considerable aid to farmers. 
Report to Washington 
The decision of the conference will be 
communicated by William B. Duryee, Siate 


tory, however, and practically no ship-| Secretary of Agriculture, who presided at 
| building orders have been placed, andthe meeting, to Charles H. Baldwin, New 


The large per cent of the time of | 


aside from repair work and certain ad- 
}miralty contracts berths at all leading 
| shipbuilding centers are largely idle. Au- 
gust conditions in the coal trade were 
| duller than usual. Quiet conditions pre- 
vailed in all markets for iron and steel, 
but there is a general feeling that trade 
|may improve somewhat during’ the 
Autumn. 

The depression in building and con- 
struction lines continues. The chemical 
trade is affected by normal seasonal 
slackness, but prices remain generally 
| steady. Activity in the Lancashire cotton 
|industry has been further restricted as a 
|result of the strike in the weaving sec- 
jtion. Generally dull conditions prevail 


tion license tax is an unlawful burden upon| among manufacturers of industrial ma-| 


|chinery, although makers of electrical 
machinery and equipment have been com- 
|paratively well-employed with Autumn 
and Winter requirements. Automotive 


Even the net income tax|sales are showing a seasonal tapering off | 


| prior to the annual automobile show to 


| are concentrat 

x 

\Gain in Exports of Cotton 
Is Recorded During Month 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


ing on the 1933 progrm. 


Compared with the shipments during 


| York State Commissioner of Agriculture 
and Markets, who is chairman of a com- 
jmittee for the organization of the pro- 
posed credit body. The committee, which 
|is composed of the secretaries and com- 
missioners of agriculture in the States con- 
jcerned, is expected to report th> credit 
needs of the region to the Reconstruction 
|Fiance Corporation, this week, in Wash- 
| ington. 

| The capital of the proposed credit or- 
ganization, which would be known as the 
|“Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation 
{in the First Federal Land Bank District,” 
|would be not less than $3,000,000 sub- 
| scribed by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. In addition, the regional 
corporation would have the privilege of 
| rediscount with the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, the various Federal 
Reserve banks and the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank in the _ district. 
Loans could be made for various purposes 


| 


}on the ground that the income against| be held in the Fall, and manufacturers | Proadly described as “an agricultural pur- 


Local Credit Needs 


| “Unquestionably the best type of credit 
is supplied by local banks where the local 
| banker and the producer can jointly work 
out actual needs together,” Secretary Dur- 
jyee said at the conference. ‘Heretofore 


The only question that will|ing 449,000 bales; and were more than and in normal times, such credit has been 
remain will be that of allocation, which is| twice as large as the shipments during | ample for community needs. 
purely a bookkeeping or accounting prop-| August, 1931, amounting to 211,000 bales. | 


“Under present conditions there is a 
|question as to whether local banks can 
ordinary requirements for crop 


of some as to what will happen in case of} all countries except China, India, Canada credit. Especially is this true where mar- 
the same forms of taxation as applied to| physical inability to seperate the interstate|and The Netherlands, with particularly keting seasons have been prolonged but 
like minerals produced from the lands of|from the intrastate business of a given|large gains in the figures for Germany, | fixed obligations have to be met as usual. 


| company, operating in a number of States, 


companies. 


respect is not required. According to the 
decisions of the courts a substantial ap- 
proximation so long as there is a depend- 
able standard is sufficient. No exact uni- 
formity is possible, nor has it ever been 
applied in taxation apportionment. 

As is well known by every Tax Com- 
| missioner present, the most intricate ques- 
tion is presented by a case where the in- 
terstate and intrastate business is prac- 
tically inseparable within a given State, 
resulting in the holding by the courts that 
in such case the State cannot tax the 
value of the capital employed intrastate. 
Separation of the interstate from the in- 
trastate would not be necessary under the 
law hereis sponsored, applying the tax 
equally to both and, as hereinbefore stated, 
the only question which might cause any 


confusion would be that of allocation he- | 


tween Siaies. 


Problem Could Be Solved 


By Taxpayers Themselves 


This preblem could well be solved at 
least with very close approximation, in 
the first instance, by the taxpayers them- 
selves. A formula of apportionment based 
upon proportion of gross income, invested 
capital, mileage, or some other formula 
would be sufficiently accurate to satisfy 
the law as to situs within the respective 
States. The returns of many taxpayers 
under present corporation license or fran- 
business conducted in a given State is 
chise statutes*tindertake to show that their 
wholly or largely interstate, thereby cast- 
ing upon the officers of the State, charged 
with the enforcement of those laws, the 
burden of determining that portion. to 
which the tax may apply. 

The best formula that may be adopted, 
with the greatest responsibilitis possible 
placed upon the taxpayer to make the 
division or separation, remains the sub- 
| ject of much confusion to those charged 
with the administration. The interstate 
portion of a company’s business in a given 
State enjoys the same police protection 
and has all the advantage that the State 
Government affords to intrastsate com- 
merce, and it is manifestly unjust that in- 
terstate companies should only pay the 
naked ad valorem tax upon property hav- 
ing a fixed situs in the State and escape 
all of the other forms of tax, while those 
companies engaged in intrastate business 
pay the ad valorem tax upon their physi- 
cal properties and are also subject to the 
}other forms of license, franchise, excise 
and other special taxes. 

In the light of the tremendous spread of 
ccrporation enterprise through holding 
companies and consolidations, it is un- 
fair to the States for the interstate cor- 
poration to be relieved of the same meas- 
ure of tax that its competing corporation 
| engaged internally is compelled to pay. 
To pursue this line of discussion before 
this body is useless because the condi- 
tion is well known to each of you. 





Power of Congress 
To Grant Right 


All argument, as to the condition pre- 
sented, and the necessity for the consent 
of Congress to permit the States to tax 
capital employed in interstate commerce 
would be idle without some reference to 
show that Congress may legally grant 
such power to the States. There may be 


those who on first consideration would say | 


the provision of the Constitution prohib- 
iting States from laying imposts or duties 
would operate to prevent the States from 
the levy of an excise or license tax upon 
capital employed in interstate commerce. 


|France, Great Britain and Italy. It is 


bales, and 6,000 bales in August, 1931, a 
| gain of 70,000 bales. 


‘Income Tax Collections 
Expected to Cut Deficit 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


| in 1932. The new rates apply to all 
}earnings in 1932. 

Decreased expenditures and increased 
miscellaneous internal revenue collections 
as a result of new excise and stamp taxes 
have already reduced the deficit to a 
point lower than that for the same period 
|last year. Income and estate taxes, the 
full effects of which are yet to be felt, 
were to supply the additional funds for 
wiping out the deficit. 

While the Sept. 15 income tax collec- 
tions will be reducing the deficit, the 
Treasury’s cash position will be improved 
|} by the placing on the market of a $1,- 
150,000,000 security issue, $437,500,000 of 
which will add to the Treasury's balance 
on hand. This issue will provide funds 
for the $50,000,000 interest payment. 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
in the early history of our country set- 
tled that question for all time, in the 
case of Woodruff vs. Parham, 75 U. S. 
(8 Wall.) 123, and in Dooley vs. The 
United States, 183 U. S. 151. 

In the cases cited, the court held: 
“The word ‘impost’ used in the Con- 
stition, providing that no State shall, 
without the consent of Congree, levy any 
imposts or duties on imports or exports 
does not relate to the shipment of goods 
between States, but to those brought in 
from foreign countries.” 

As to congressional consent to the exer- 
cise of the taxing power by the States 
over capital employed in interstate com- 
merce, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has, in a number of cases, so plainly 

essed the view, it no longer appears ia 
> doubtful column. In the case of Bren- 
The City of Titusville, 153 U. 3. 
Mr. Justice Brewer, after quoting 
from the cases of Gibbons v. Ogden, y 
Wheaton 1, and Brown v. Maryland, 
Wheaton 419, written by John Marshail, 
states: 

“We think it must be considered, 
view of a long line of decisions, that 
is settled that nothing which is a direct 
burden upon interstate commerce can be 
imposed by the State without the assent 
of Congress, and the silence of Congress 
in respect to any matter of interstate 
commerce is equivalent to a declaration 
on its part that it should be absolutely 
free.” 

In the syllabus of that case similar lan- 
guage is used as follows: 

“Nothing which is a direct burden upon 
interstate commerce can be imposed by 
the State without the assent of Con- 
gress. ** 

The foregoing shows clearly that the 
Supreme Court of the United States en- 
tertains no doubt of the power of Congress 
to grant its consent to the States to 
levy a tax which otherwise would be con- 
strued to be a burden upon interstate 
commerce. Convincing authority to this 
/end is at hand, but this is no forum for 
technical legal briefs and the foregoing 
will be deemed sufficient to support the 


Cxy 
the 
nan 
289, 


in 


t 


The importance of the subject and the} 
desirability of the end to be obtained, 
would justify the concerted action of the 
several States here represented, to ob- 
tain the appropriate legislation to effect | 
ithe purpose. 


12 | 


The purpose of this conference is to de- 


such as telephone, telegraph and power| worth noting, it was stated, that France| velop a program of sound credit, since 
In the first place, let it be! took 76,000 bales during August, against | agriculture 
said that a mathematical nicety in this| 16,000 bales in July, an increase of 60,000 extension of easy credit as well as by 


can be harmed by over- 


curtailment of its legitimate use.” 
Those Attending 


Those attending the conference this 
afternoon included Secretary Duryee, 
State Senator A. Crozer Reeves; Carl S. 
Crispin, of Swedesboro, chairman of the 
|agricultural committee of the State 
Bankers’ Association; E. S. Barclay, of 
| Cranbury; Charles B. Probasco, of Hights- 
; town, member of the State Board of Agri- 
culture; former State Senator David H. 
Agans, master of the State Grange; 
Harry E, Taylor, secretary of the State 
Federation of County Boards of Agricul- 
ture; G. A. Denise, of Freehold; Paul 
Burk, of Beverly; Theodore H. Dilts, of 
Three Bridges; W. F. Knowles, of the 
State College of Agriculture; Warren W. 
Oley, chief of the Bureau of Markets of 
jthe Department of Agriculture, and 
| Henry S. Manley, of the New York State 
Department of Agriculture and Markets, 


| 
| 


Cold Weather in Week 
Retards Crop Growth 


| 
| [Continued from Page 6.] 


}some southwestern sections, especially Are 
| Kansas and eastern Oklahoma. A little corn 
was frosted in central New York. 
Cotton._-The week was cool throughout the 
Cotton States, and entirely rainless, except in 
limited areas of the southeast and parts of 
Texas. Most stations in the belt reported 
no rain during the entire week. Bolls opened 
rapidly, and, with more favorable weather for 
outdoor operations in many places, picking 
and ginning made rapid progress. 
In Texas, the weather in the north and 
northwest was mestly favorable, but cotton 
deteriorated in most other localities, with the 
lower temperatures favoring weevil activity; 
there was considerable rain in parts of this 
State, and picking made slow progress. In 
Oklahoma, development was fair to good in 
the west, but rather poor in the east where 
dryness is causing considerable shedding; bolls 
are opening fast, prematurely in some dry 
sections, and picking is general. In the cene- 
tral States of the belt, no material change 
is reported, though the absence of rain was 
beneficial in many places where showers were 
| heavy last week. In the eastern belt, pick- 
ing is active, but complaints continue of 
unfavorable dryness in Piedmont regions. 


Railway Finance Rulings 
And Examiners’ Reports 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


steel specially fakricated for concrete bridges 
from Bessemer, Ala.. to Gardner, Winston, 
and Zolfo Springs, Fla. found to have been 
misrouted Reparation awarded Prior ree 
ports, 168 I. C. C. 552, and 179 I. C. C. 129, 
modified 

Wood pulp: No. 24686.—Downingtown Paper 
Ccmpany v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Rates 
on imported wood pulp, in carloads. from 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Baltimore, Md.. to 
Downingtown, Pa., found unreasonable. Rea- 
sonable rates for the future prescribed and 
reparation awarded. 

Peanuts: No. 25061.—Durant Peanut Come 
pany v. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad. 

1, Carload rates and charges on peanuts 
shipped from certain points in Oklahoma to 
Durant, Okla., shelled at Durant, and ree 
shipped to Los Angeles, Calif., Portland, Oreg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Sioux City, Iowa, Kane 
sas City, Mo., and Chicago, Hil., found unreae 
sonable. . 

2. Defendants’ failure to make transit serve 
ice, authorized at Durant on peanuts from 
and to these points, available by subsequent 
readjustment of charges through claim chan- 
nels found unduly prejudicial, but complain- 
ant not shown to have been damaged 
thereby. 


‘Changes Are Announced 


position here taken. In Status of State Banks 


Indiana: Luther F. Symons, Bank Commise 
sioner, has announced: Charter granted to 
Glenn C. Tolin for a private bank in Kente 
land, capital, $10,000; surplus, $5,000. 

Nebraska: George W. Woods, Bank 
missioner, has announced: Hooper State 


' Hooper, closed. 
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Fabricated House as Economy 
in Home Building + + + + 


Possibilities of Shop 


Construction and Ef- 


fects on Technological Employment Dis- 
cussed at President’s Conference 


By VINCENT B. PHELAN 


Secretary, Committee on Construction, President’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership 


URING the discussion of the report of 

the Committee on Construction of the 

President’s Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership, A. C. Holden, archi- 
tect of New York City, said: 

“In the effort to simplify the product of 
the building industry, and to reduce its cost 
to the public, success will only be possible 
through thorough cooperation of all divergent 
elements in the great industry which sup- 
plies homes to the Nation. : 

“The ‘savings which are possible through 
construction alone may be delayed or de- 
feated by a program which neglects to take 
into consideration the possible antagonism of 
labor and the fear of technological unem- 
ployment. Scientific study should be given 
to methods of labor utilization and stabiliza- 
tion, so as to minimize in the construction 
i stry this very real danger. 

a ealers and Y manufacturers within the 
building industry should be supplied in ad- 
vance with complete data with regard to pos- 
sible technical improvement in the use of 
new materials and new methods, and every 
effort should be made to educate the present 
forces in the building industry to adapt 
themselves to the mechanization and mod- 
ernization which the industry faces. 

+ + 


“Preparation should be made in the field 
of management for better and more efficient 
operation of the homes of the Nation, and 
the building industry should be supplied with 
management data and experience, so that its 
methods may be directed along lines making 
for efficient and economic management. 

“There should be a thorough-going coop- 
eration with those interested in real estate, 
both through ownership of equities and mort- 
gage interests. They should be kept in sym- 
pathy with the movement for reduction of 
construction costs, and assistance given to 
them in preparation for general improve- 
ment of living quarters which may be pos- 
sible as result of reform and improvement 
in the construction industry. 

“There should be thorough cooperation 
with banking interests which are the trustees 
of the present and potential investment funds 
of the public; and, both through them and 
directly, the public should be awakened to 
the possibility of safe investment in large- 
scale, stably managed and efficiently designed 
housing enterprises. \ 

“The above considerations are dealt with 
in the reports of other committees of the 
Conference, but no attempt at the improve- 
ment of construction methods would be suc- 
cessful without the cooperation of all ele- 
ments in the industry.” 

The possibilities of reducing costs by con- 
struction of houses in standardized parts in 
factories, thus reducing labor on the site to 
assembling, were discussed in detail by W. 
H. Ham, of Bridgeport, Conn. As manager 
of the Bridgeport Housing Co.’s Development 
for Industrial Workers, Mr. Ham has had 
pioneering experience in large-scale opera- 
tions and has been a leader in making use of 
prefabrication. 


; + + 

His proposals, therefore, to the Construc- 
tion Committee were based upon consider- 
able practical experience. They are given 
herewith. 

“I became interested in the fabricated 
house while making dormers for about 250 
houses. I found that they were fabricated 
at one-half the money it took to make them 
on the lot. I believe that we are ready for 
the fabricated house, without waiting for 
the tedious process of getting the machinery4% 
that is to be used in this revolutionary 
process. 

“The first thing about a home is a hole 
in the ground. I believe we are building four 
times too much cellar for our houses. I 
should recommend a cellar under 25 per cent 
of the house, and no cellar under the re- 
mainder. : 

“But, regardless of the size of the cellar, 
the foundation walls should be built of mate- 
rials fabricated at a shop. They should be 
hollow, large-sized shells, presumably made 
of concrete materials. 

“They should be transported by truck and 
erected with derricks without rehandling. 
These shells should be filled with gross mate- 
rials from the cellar excavation, so as to give 
the foundation wall weight and frost-proofing 
in our northern climates. 

“Revolution number two, in my plan, is 
to build the chimney in a single piece, trans- 
port it by truck, and erect it with a derrick, 
_ as we do with a large concrete telephone 
pole. 

“In the simple house, the rooms all have 


Restoring Victims 
of Tuberculosis 


to Work Life 


=r Vierling Kersey 


Director of Education, 
State of California 


EVENTY-FIVE persons handicapped as 
the result of tuberculosis completed 
training courses under the Bureau of 

Rehabilitation during the past year. Of 
these, 43 were placed and succeeded in their 
respective jobs; 17 were placed and are now 
being followed up to determine success; 13 
are awaiting employment; one had reactivity 
of tuberculous condition and has returned 
to the hospital; and one died. 

This record is especially gratifying when it 
is remembered that this year it is even more 
difficult than last year to make placement in 
the face of widespread unemployment. 

An increase in training load and increase 
in the number of rehabilitations for the year 
are indications of »rogress in this phase of 
rehabilitation service. Possibly even more 

' significant is the decrease in number of cases 
closed for other reasons than rehabilitation. 

This implies more careful selection of 
cases and improvement in methods, the re- 
sult being fewer failures and the consequent 
availability of the service to more patients 
who can profit by it. 


six rectangular surfaces: Four sidewalls, ceil- 
ing, and floor. The first element needed for 
a room is a floor, with the cellar ceiling. 


“I am confident that our engineers are 
competent to build this in a shop, full room- 
size for the smaller house, all finished, using 
the materials we know, want, and have used 
for years. This unit can be transported 
without interference with traffic, and pass 
under most of our bridges without difficulty. 


“Assume, then, that we have three or four 
rooms on the first floor, and that we shall 
make an equal number of units in the fac- 
tory, entirely completed, transport them, lay 
them on their foundation, and sécure them 
to their foundation by proper fastening on 
all edges. 


+ + 
“Next, come the side walls of the room: 
divided into two classes. Assume that we 
will be generous with sizes, building a work- 
man’s home with one room 24 feet long; this, 
I think from my experience, is excessive. 


“But assume that we have a piece of fin- 
ished material comprising an interior parti- 
tion, 24 feet long, substantially eight feet 
high, and six inches thick. This finished 
member of the building will weigh about 
1,000 pounds. It will probably have one door, 
perhaps two, through the partition. 


“I have no doubt that our engineers would 
be entirely competent to design the framing 
for such a partition, and a finished surface 
over the frame, making it sufficiently rigid 
to meet all requirements of transportation, 
handling by derrick, and fastening together 
at top, bottom and both ends, with other 
members likewise fabricated. 


“This partition member should be made 
entirely finished, including the door with its 
trim and hardware, electric light wiring, heat- 
ing arid ventilating ducts, and surface paint, 
using materials that are available in large 
quantities at moderate prices in the current 
market. 

“Assume that such a partition, very much 
smaller than the wing of an airplane, is 
completed, and we ship it in the same way as 
we ship a large table for a club, or an air- 
plane wing, and handle it with a derrick of 
the right size and kind, erect it in its proper 
position on the floor already laid, and bolt 
it to other units sufficiently to provide for 
all stresses—we then have a finished interior 
partition standing on a floor. 

+ + 

“Let us assume an outer wall built in a 
factory and handled in much the same way, 
except that the exterior surface is treated 
with a waterproof material, ready to receive 
its veneer of brick, stucco, stone, or wood. 
This partition, with its windows already in- 
stalled, will be finished with shutters on the 
outside, hung on proper hardware and closed 
for protection of the glass, shade and screen 
on the inside, and protected with a panel. 
All windows, as well as doors, wi'l have 


. weather strips. 


“Somewhere, either in the cellar or on 
the first floor, we must establish a heating 
unit. This, in my opinion, in the future will 
be developed in a systenfatized, standardized, 
grouped unit, suitable for the number of 
rooms to be heated. I think, for the work- 
ingman’s home, we will burn oil in a proper 
heating apparatus, and heat with warmed 
air recirculating and under control for each 
room. 

“Let us build a bathroom, including its 
finished interior walls, its fixtures set in 
place, tested and so designed that we can 
hang it up like a birdcage on a hook. That 
is to say, we would take a structure substan- 
tially like an elevator cage and put bath- 
room fixtures in it, all piped and ready for 
three connections, a soil pipe—three inches 
in diameter only, rather than the four inches 
we are now using—a hot water pipe, and a 
cold water pipe. 

“Let us set this bathroom on a prepared 
foundation which is part of the four parti- 
tions coming together under or directly on 
a floor, as the case may be. The bathroom 
will have one outside wall ready to be fin- 
ished like the other outside walls—three in- 
side walls or partitions, and usually one door. 

“Stairs are now very largely made in the 
shop. Closets, like so many coffins, in the 
future will surely be made entirely finished. 
The second story will be finished as the first. 


+ + 

“I have no doubt that the house of the 
future will have an insulated exterior wall 
and an insulated roof. I betieve the roof 
can be made in large-size members, prop- 
erly designed and waterproofed at a factory, 
these being transported by truck and erected 
by derrick. 

“The day before yesterday I made a closet, 
and the total cost was $10. I Have made 
dormers and partitions. The panels in this 
room, I notice, were of the same type of 
construction.” 

That prefabrication of homes, as recom- 
mended by Mr. Holden and Mr. Ham, would 
result in technological unemployment was ex- 
pressed by M. J. McDonough, president, 
Building Trades Department, American Fed- 
eration of Labor. His statement is given 
herewith. 

“As a member of the committee I am not 
in accord with the report as read by Mr. 
Holden. In the standardization of buildings, 
or in the use of machinery in buildings, it 
means—from my experience and in my opin- 
ion, at least—that the one who does the 
suffering is the one who does the work. 

“A standardization in the building indus- 
try, and a use of machinery in the building 
industry means that the worker is going to 
suffer with the conditions that prevail in 
this country at the present time. We in the 
building industry have nothing more to look 
forward to at the present time than the 
building of homes. 

“If we are going to build homes in the 
Same manner that we build automobiles, at 
least nine-tenths of the men engaged in the 
building industry at the present time will 
have no jobs; and that will mean that the 
present depression will be accentuated. Per- 
sonally, I am not in accord with the ma- 
chine-made house.” 

Methods of protecting the home owners 
against the jerry-builder occupies consider- 
able place in the discussion of the Construc- 
tion Committee’s report. The possibilities of 
self-protection through the selection by the 
home owner of a responsible builder were 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


OUTPUT AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF TOBACCO 


Data on Labor, Wages, Cost of Materials and Sales As- 
sembled by Bureau of Census as Aid to Industry 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey ef the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with Tobacco. 


By WILLIAM M. STEUART 


Director, Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce 


ROUGH its Census of Manufac- 

tures, the Bureau.of the Census pub- 

lishes biennially comprehensive and 
comparable statistics on the production 
of tobacco manufactures. These statis- 
tics have been gathered biennially since 
1921. Prior to that date they were gath- 
ered at five-year intervals. 


In connection with the new Census of 
Distribution, the Bureau is now also 
pubiishing statistics on the distribution 
of tobacco manufactures; and through 
the Census of Agriculture, of course, sta- 
tistics are being made available on the 
growth of tobacco in the several States. 


In the Census of Manufactures, to- 
bacco manufactures are classified under 
two industry groupings: “Cigars and 
cigarettes,” and “Tobacco, chewing, 
smoking, and snuff.” These industries 
embrace all establishments engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture of the desig- 
nated commodities. 


+ + 


Statistics are published for each in- 
dustry on the number of establishments, 
wage earners, wages, cost of materials 
(including supplies, containeys for prod- 
ucts, fuel and power), value of products, 
value added by manufacture (value of 
products less cost of materials, supplies, 
etc.), and horsepower. 


The location of the establishments by 
industries is also given by States, show- 
ing, in addition to the number of estab- 
lishments, the total persons engaged, to- 
gether with number of proprietors, and 
firm members; number of salaried offi- 
cers and employes; and number of wage 
earners. 


Salaries are distinguished from wages 
in the tabulations for States; likewise, 
the cost of materials, supplies and con- 
tainers from fuel and power. The value 
of products and the value added by man- 
ufacture are shown for States in the 
same manner as for respective indus- 
tries. All these tabulations contain com- 
parative figures from previous censuses. 


In this connection it probably would 
be well to explain the discrepancies that 
exist between the census-of-manufac- 
tures figures and those issued by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. The excess in 
the number of tobacco factories shown 
in the report of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue over the number 
shown in the census report is due to the 
following causes: 


+ + 


1.—On the records of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue the same establish- 
ment may appear two or more times— 
for example, as a manufacturer of cigars, 
as a manufacturer of chewing tobacco, 
and as a manufacturer of cigarettes— 
while for census purposes such an es- 
tablishment might make only one report 
and would be classified according to its 
product of chief value. 


2.—A separate report is required by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue for each 
plant or factory, regardless of whether 
operated under the same or under dif- 
ferent ownerships, whereas in compiling 
the census returns two or more factories 
operated under the same ownership in 
the same city, town or village are treated 
as a single establishment. 

3.—Every dealer in scrap tobacco is re- 
quired to register with the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, whereas the census 
statistics do not include data for dealers. 

4.—All growers of perique tobacco are 


required by the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue to register as manufacturers of to- 
bacco; they are not covered by the Cen- 
sus of Manufactures. 


5.—A large number of mantfacturers 
registered for taxation purposes report 
products valued at less than $5,000, and 
therefore are not included by the Census 
of Manufactures, an annual production 
of at least $5,000 being necessary for in- 
clusion in the census. 

‘All branches of tobacco manufacture 
are subject to internal revenue taxes. 
Tobacco manufacturers are requested, in 
preparing returns for the census, to re- 
port the total selling value of all prod- 
ucts manufactured during the year, in- 
cluding the total internal revenue taxes 
paid and due on these products. In re- 
porting the cost of materials, however, 
they are requested to confine this to the 
cost of raw tobacco, fuel, power, con- 
tainers for products, supplies, etc., and 
to omit the cosi of revenue stamps. pur- 
chased or used in connection with their 
products. 


In the Census of Distribution, separate 
statistics are published for the wholesale 
and retail trades, and, in addition, fig- 
ures are being published showing how 
and to whom tobacco manufacturers sell 
their commodities. For example, the 
report for manufacturing plants in the 
chewing and smoking tobacco, and snuff 
industry shows that only 14.7 per cent of 
their production is sold to wholesale 
branches owned and controlled by man- 
ufacturers in 1929, whereas the sales to 
uncontrolled wholesalers accounted for 
82.9 per cent of their total sales. 


+ + 


On the other hand, sales direct to re- 
tailers amounted to only 0.9 per cent 
and sales to consumers—industrial, as 
well as interplant transfers and sales to 
other manufacturers—amounted to only 
1.5 per cent. Similar statistics are also 
available for the cigar and cigarette in- 
dustries. 


In the wholesale field the sales of to- 
bacco manufactures are shown under 
the general classification, “Tobacco and 
tobacco products (except leaf),” which 
includes cigars, cigarettes, smoking, 
chewing tobacco, and snuff. Statistics 
under this classification are published 
for each State and its principal cities, 


In the retail reports statistics are, of 
course, published on the operations of 
cigar stores and stands. The commod- 
ity tables carried in all reports for States 
also show the vercentage of cigars, ciga- 
rettes, tobacco, and smokers’ supplies to 
the total sales of each type of store sell- 
ing such commodities. 


Since these distribution statistics sup- 
ply basic information on the sales of to- 
bacco manufacturers they should prove 
invaluable to manufacturers in their 
market studies and sales campaigns. 

Tobacco statistics published in connec- 
tion with the Census of Agriculture 
show that in 1929 there were 1,888,365 
acres grown and the production totaled 
$1,456,510,003. The total acreage was an 
increase of 1.4 per cent over 1919 and 
the total production an increase of 6.2 
per cent. These figures which are pub- 
lished for States furnish information on 
which estimates as to the probable an- 
nual production can be based. 

Most of these reports have been pub- 
lished and are now available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Tobacco,” to appear in the issue of 
Sept. 16, Benjamin D. Hill, Chief, Tobacco Division, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, will tell of the functions of the 
Tobacco Division in aiding the tobacco growers and manufacturers. 


Getting out Vote on School Affairs 


Combined City and County Elections Proposed 
By ED R: BROWN 


Secretary, Legislative Committee on Reduction of Governmental Expense, State of Iowa 
o. 


and city elections are combined, as is pro- 

posed in Iowa, according to a survey made 
by the Legislative Committee on Reduction 
of Governmental Expenditures. 

The Legislative Committee has received 
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considered by Colonel George B. Walbridge, 
of Detroit. 


He condemned particularly the practice of 
selecting a contractor primarily on the basis 
of his bid price, claiming that this practice 
means lending encouragement to those who 
are guilty of sharp practices with subcon- 
tractors and others with whom they deal 
for materials or labor. This will inevitably 
reflect itself in poor workmanship and poor 
materials in the new home. 

“It is well to know that the increase in 
maintenance costs arfSing from poor work- 
manship and poor materials will usually ex- 
ceed the interest charges on the mortgage. 
The prospective home owner who selects a 
contractor on price alone is doubling the 
mortgage. 

“Without profit there can be no prosperity. 
This applies to the building of homes as well 
as to all other kinds of business.” 

The solution of the problem of jerry-build- 
ing emphasized by the Committee was the 
establishment of certified construction bu- 
reaus. The construction industry has set up 
an experimental bureau at Cincinnati, and 
William H. Miller of that city outlined to 
the Conference the organization and method 
of operation of that bureau. 


I: NUMEROUS cities in this country school 


numerous suggestions that municipal and 
school elections be combined not only for 
the purpose of reducing election expense but 
also to ensure a larger vote for school di- 
rectors, who administer one of the largest 
single portions of the tax dollar. Investi- 
gation by this Committee has revealed that 
barely .14 per cent of the voters who turn 
out for presidential elections in Iowa have 
voted at recent school elections at which 
large bond issues frequently come up for 
approval. 

Opponents of the proposal to combine city 
and school elections, argue that school elec- 
tions ought to be separate to keep schools 
out of politics. Supporters of this reform 
point out that possibly this isolation of the 
school boards has been one reason for the 
enormous increase in school taxes; also, that 
the schools are not out of politics. 

In fact, the schools in Iowa are repre- 
Sented by at least three of the strongest 
political organizations in the SV&te, at least 
two of which are active all the time. And 
in some of the larger cities politics exert a 
large influence in school affairs. So “keeping 
schools out of politics” is a fallacy. 

Answers to letters sent out by the Legis- 
lative Committee on Reduction of Govern- 
mental Expenditures to the capital cities of 
every State in the Union show that, out of 
36 replies, 16 reported that city and school 
elections are held separately; 12 held com- 
bined elections on the same day, and in eight 
other cities the school board is appointed, 
either by the mayor, the city council, or, in 
Delaware, by judges. The Committee be- 
lieves that this is quite representative of the 
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JOHN TYLER 


President of the United States 1841-1845 


“Government was made for the people, not the 
people for Government.” 
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Obligation of State to Provide 
for Safety in Industry + + + 


Measures for Prevention of Accidents Ex- 
plained as Palliative of Human Miseries and 
Corrective of Economic Waste 


By EDWARD F. SEILLER 


Inspector of Labor, Bureau of Agriculture, Labor and Statistics, Commonwealth of Kentucky 


HAT should be the proper attitude of the 

State in the prevention of industrial 

accidents to its citizens? The State is 
interested in creating and maintaining a 
high standard of life among its citizens who 
should be independent, self-respecting. 


The largest class, the workers, are pauper- 
ized and devitalized by industrial accidents 
which incapacitate them, bring hardship and 
misery to their families, deprive them of 
their earnings and throw the burden of their 
support upon society, heavily enough laden 
as it is. 


Indifference—or the old policy of muddling 
through as best one can—is uneconomic, to 
say nothing of the needless human misery 
and suffering that is caused. The question 
arises: How can such an ideal attitude be 
achieved? 

+ + 


The primary necessity is for the State to 
declare by law that all places of employment 
shall be reasonably safe and that dangerous 
practices shall not oe permitted. Then, the 
administration of these laws should be dele- 
gated to a disinterested agency, desirous of 
only one thing—conservation of human life. 


A commission with adequate scope should 
be clothed with power to fuse the safety 
activities of all agencies concerned with this 
aspect of human endeavor into a workable 
plan, Buttressed by adequate law, manned by 
professionalized workers, it would present to 
directors of industrial enterprises the experi- 
ence of others in the reduction of accidents 
and the promotion of safe working condi- 
tions. 


The activities of such a commission must 
be predicated on a basis of law. The experi- 
ence of the Department in trying to estab- 
lish safe practices by recommendations which 
are nullified by lack of authority demon- 
strates the futility of mere suggestion that 
rests alone on the discretion or good will of 
the employer. 


Both the mechanical and the humanitarian 
aspects of safety need consideration. In 
order to give the proper weight to these 
matters, a State coordinating bureau, a 
Safety Commission, is deemed necessary by 
the Labor Department. 


This was recognized as early as 1924. In 
the biennial report of 1924-25 it was first 
recommended that safety standards should 
be adopted to put the accident prevention 
work of this State bureau on a higher plane 
of efficiency. 

+ + 


The appalling loss of man power, the 
human suffering and the economic losses sus- 
tained through preventable industrial in- 
juries was emphasized. Figures from the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board revealed 
that during a 10-year period, covering an 
average of 12,000 employers who were oper- 
ating under the compensation laws of Ken- 
tucky 224,998 workers were injured—3,885 of 
these workers were women and 361 minors 
under 16. 

The peak age at which workers were in- 
jured during this 10-year period was 21. In- 
dustry, like war, takes its heaviest toll from 
the young men whose dependents are likely 
to become public charges. 

The death toll for the 10-year period was 
1,371. The monetary cost of compensation 
was over $23,000,000, a sum which was added 
to production and operating costs by the 
employers who paid for it and that cost was 
passed on to the ultimate consumer. 


Investigations into the causes and preva- 
lence of accidents by safety engineers, insur- 
ance company research workers and inde- 
pendent investigators reveals most idustrial 
accidents, some say aS many as 90 per cent, 
are preventable. 

Ignoring for a moment the humanitarian 
aspects of accident prevention, it is infinitely 
more economical for the State to set up and 
maintain an accident prevention agency and 
enforce the reguiations of a standardized 
safety code than to spend the funds neces- 
sary to maintain a rehabilitation service for 
the maimed who have become a by-product 
of mass production. The high accident in- 
surance rates caused by high accident fre- 
quencies, the indirect costs to society are 
borne by the general public and add to the 
price of each commodity the ultimate con- 
sumer buys. 


+ + 


In .1930, a program to encompass such a 
policy was launched by the Department of 
Labor. A bill sponsored and, drafted by the 
Department of Labor provided for the estab- 
lishment of a State Industrial Hygiene and 
Safety Service, designed to prevent indus- 
trial accidents, to safeguard the lives and 
health of the workers. 


The Safety Commission was expected to 
fuse all State agencies into a workable union 
for the prevention of accidents. Operating 
under the provisions of a blanket safety law 
which would declare that all’ places of em- 
ployment must be reasonably safe, the Com- 
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country as a whole, because the laws which 
effect one city in the State are quite likely 
to be applicable in most of the other cities. 


In Ohio, Vermont, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Nebraska, Georgia, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Minnesota and Kansas, in which city and 
school elections are combined, there are in 
all probability just as efficient school systems 
as in Iowa cities where school and city elec- 
tions are separate. 

In 15 of the 36 reporting cities, school 
elections are held annually, in 12 biennially, 
and in one, every four years. In Iowa cities 
school elections are held annually. Several 
years ago a law was passed providing for 
biennial sehool elections in Des Moines, 
which has worked out satisfactorily; but does 
not go as far as the Committee deems suffi- 
cient, in view of large bond issues which are 
voted for by sucn a comparatively few of the 
qualified electors. 

The number of members on school boards 
ranges from 1 to 14. Most cities have school 
boards of five, six, and seven members. Terms 
of office range from two to six years, al- 
though the average for the reporting cities 
is three years. 


mission would have the power to fix, modify 
or prescribe standards of safety. 

The proposed commission was to be made 
up of the following members: A mechanical 
engineer, a physician well versed in indus- 
trial hygiene and the control of occupational 
diseases, an architect and two Yepresenta- 
tives of employers and two employes. 

Such a commission would eliminate the 
conflicting, inadequate safety laws that are 
enacted at various times by the State Legis- 
lature. It would result in a progressive and 
accurate organization, sensitive to changes in 
the world ef industry that affect the health 
and safety of the workers. 

This measure to create a Safety Commis- 
sion, drafted by the Labor Department was 
endorsed by the National Safety Council, the 
Associated Industries, national engineering 
societies and other authorities. But when the 
bill was presented in the Legislature it was 
rejected by the Senate after passing in the 
House. 

Now, if the State may be said to have an 
attitude on safety, it exists in tentative form 
in the provisions of this proposed bill which 
embodies these principles: 

+ + 


Accident prevention is an economic neces- 
sity to individual workers and society in 
general. It has been proved by experts in 
the field of accident prevention and safety 
promotion that no business problem responds 
more readily to scientific methods than an 
accident prevention program, consistently 
and intelligently applied. Control in acci- 
dent prevention is dependent upon systema- 
tized safe practices applied by trained engi- 
neers if the waste resulting from industiral 
accidents is to be prevented. 

And unless there is an unbiased, objective 
State agency whose rulings bear the stamp 
of authority, whose jurisdiction is wide and 
applies to all industry and so avoids a charge 
of discrimination, there can be no uniform 
continuous control. The intent of a state- 
sponsored accident prevention is to set up 
minimum standard: and to raise the level 
of competition so that the unscrupulous em- 
ployer who is operating under dangerous 
conditions is deprived of his unfair advan- 
tage over his humanitarian colleagues. 

Voyta Wrabetz, Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
missioner, tersely expressed the function of 
a State agency in recent article: 

“The most important field in which a State 
or its agency, the Labor Department, may 
function is in the promotion of industrial 
safety. I use the term ‘promotion of safety’ 
rather than accident prevention, because it 
conveys the idea that the State should be 


actively engaged in positive and construc- 
tive work.” 


+ + 

The attitude of the State should be ad- 
visory and administrative, instead of that 
of a police officer. Sufficient scope and funds 
should be allotted to a State agency for this 
purpose, the primary object of the State 
should be the protection of its citizenry: On 
the streets, in the home and in the factories 
and workshops of the Commonwealth. 


School Reopening 
as Traffic 


Hazard 


By 
— Harold G. Hoffman 


Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of New 
Jersey 


HE mad morning dash of America’s 25,- 
000,000 motorists to office, store, and shop 
will acquire a new impediment—the dole- 

ful journey of 25,000,000 children back to 
school. 

Prefatory to the clash of these cross pur- 
poses on the streets and highways of the 
country, motorists will be confronted with 
dozens of appeals from public officials and 
others to exercise a special precaution 
against a recurring hazard. Such pleas have 
become one of the most important features 
of the school reopening story in every city, 
town, and hamlet in the country. 

It is one of the things of which motordom 
might seem to need little reminding. Yet the 
number of reminders increase every year. 

An interesting and significant sidelight on 
this aspect of the situation is seen by some 
observers. It lies in the figures which show 
that child traffic fatalities have increased at 
a rate but one-fifth as rapid as adult deaths. 

The figures would indicate that the ap- 
peals for extra precautions on the part of 
drivers are bearing fruit. Few doubt that 
they are. Yet the fact remains that but one 
reason usually is given for the less rapid 
rate of increase; namely, that the children 
themselves are learning to be safe. Motor- 
ists are credited with little of it! 

A point to be borne in mind by all motor 
car operators when school reopens is that 
extra care is needed not merely in school 
zones, but everywhere along the streets and 
highways which they are accustomed to 
travel. Children have left the playgrounds, 
their own yards, the vacant lots and—those 
who could afford it—the Summer camp. They 
are back on the streets because they must 
use them for the important mission of travel- 
ing to and from school. 

Traffic lights and traffic officers are pres- 
ent in the zones of city schools to protect 
the children. But they can not be on duty 
at every intersection the youngsters must 
pass on their way from home to school. 

At these intersections, which are so much 
more numerous, it is the motorist’s task to 
be his own policeman. That is the point 
safety authorities emphasize in their appeals. 

It is an odd coincidence that the number 
of motor car owners and the number of 
school children are approximately the same. 
It is a regrettable one that the objectives 
and purposes of the two do not so happily 
coincide. That fact, however, only serves to 
put a higher responsibility upon the 25,- 
000,000 drivers. Theirs is the duty of giving 
way to the 25,000,000 school children when 
one or the other group must give way. 





